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The scholarly and judicious critical notes by Dr. 
Chambers in comment on our lessons from Genesis 
can hardly fail of appreciation by Bible students 
generally. It will be seen that he is liberal without 
being lax, and positive without being dogmatic. 


Our readers of every grade will also have an inter- 
est in the article by Principal Dawson, on Genesis and 
Modern Thought. Its writer ranks equally high 
among scientists and religious teachers. His wise 
words will prove most helpful to Bible students in 
connection with the new beginning of Sunday-school 
lessons from the Pentateuch. 


One of the fresh signs of prosperity in the always 
admirable National Sunday School Teacher is the 
consolidation with it of The Sabbath School Monthly 
and Phe Sabbath School Monthly Bible Class, and 
their accompanying lesson helps. This secures to 
The Teacher the valuable services of Mrs. G. R. 
Alden—the popular “ Pansy ”—in its primary lesson 
department. , 


So much prominence is given in the public prints 
to the decennial performance of the Passion Play at 
Ober Ammergau, that we are glad to give our readers 
@ fresh sketch of its recent repetition, from the pen 
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of Mrs. W. F. Crafts. But in doing this we by no 
means intend an approval of the performance. We 
believe that the principle of it is vicious ; and that 
everything of its sort, there or elsewhere, is to be 
reprehended. The moral drama is, on the whole, 
not promotive of good. It is doubtless true that 
the community influenced by this particular play 
retains a delightful religious character, and shows 
this even in its play-acting; but we believe that 
that community is a good one in spite of its theatre, 
not because of it. We should as soon think of ascrib- 
ing the spirituality and evangelical soundness of the 
best German theologian to his beer and tobacco, as 
to set the reverence and simple faith of the peasants 
of Ober Ammergau to the influence of the occa- 
sional theatrical performances which distinguish their 
neighborhood. 


Not what we actually do, but what we would do if 
we had the opportunity, is the true measure of char- 
acter, after all. Promises and performance are well 
only as they are the evidence and spontaneous out- 
growth of the real life within. He who is a sincere 
friend will want to do for us, and will be ready to 
do; but it may be that circumstances do not call for 
his service, or that they shut him out from its doing. 
Unless he would do if he could, he is not a real 
friend. It may be, however, that in his help- 
less inaction he is a hundred times the friend 
in contrast with one who is able to make more 
of a show of service, and makes it through in- 
terested motives. If the test were to come, the 
depth and sincerity of the inactive one’s friendship 
would be put beyond a question. It is in love 
toward God, as in love for our fellows—not what we 
are enabled to do, but what we would do, is the 
measure of our devotedness. “Some people imagine,” 
says the godly McCheyne, “that they are not serv- 
ing God unless they are visiting the sick or engaged 
in some outward service; whereas the highest of all 
service is adoration in the soul. Perhaps God gets 
more glory by a single adoring look of some poor 
believer on a sick-bed, than from the outward labors 
of a whole day.” God can judge fairly the devoted- 
ness of those who love him. We often misjudge our 
friends, because we measure them by what they are 
able to do for us, rather than by what they would do 
for us—to an extent which sometimes we little 
suspect. 


“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” says Solomon ; 
“ for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 
And he might have added, “ For the same reason, 
despair not thyself of to-day.” The plain Corsican 
mother of Napoleon Bonaparte, with her eight chil- 
dren to care for, little thought that she should live 
to see one of her loved boys a proud emperor, dic- 
tating the government of nations,—“a king of kings,” 
according to the oriental phrase,—while three others 
of her sons ruled as kings, and a daughter as queen, 
by that sovereign’s favor. As little did she think, 
when her family was thus uplifted, that she would see 
the downfall of them all, and their chief a life-time 
prisoner on a lonely island. But strange as was her 
changeful lot, it was no more so than that of the wife 
of Napoleon III. Ten years ago she was a proud 
empress, with brilliant possibilities dazzling her 
imaginings. Now she is seen as a sad-hearted, child- 
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less widow,—an exile from her nation,—on her loving 
pilgrimage to the wilds of Africa to pass: the anni- 
versary of her mourned son’s death in visiting the 
place where his young life went out by the thrust of 
savage spears. Her mother-heart wins more love 
and honor from the world than the imperial glories 
she has lost. But who shall now say that promotion 
cometh from the east, or from the west, or from the 
south? Who shall question longer, that “God is 
the judge;” that “he putteth down one and setteth 
up another ” ? 





TEMPTED TO GIVE UP. 


Every once in a while we hear of some man who 
has failed in the struggle of life; of one who has 
broken down in character; of one who has fallen 
into open sin ; of one who has abandoned himself to 
drink ; or of one who has put an end to his wretched 
life. In some cases we wonder at this disclosure of 
weakness : it was wholly unlooked for in that direc- 
tion. In other cases it is hardly a surprise to us: 
“Poor fellow!” we say, “he did have a hard time 
of it. Life was every way a burden to him.” But 
whether these failures seem natural or strange, their 
aggregate number is but small in comparison with 
the host of those who, while they still remain true, 
are tempted to give up, and who, perhaps, totter on 
the verge of despair without being suspected of inde- 
cision or of faintness of heart and purpose. There 
are few, if any, of those who accomplish much in the 
world, or who have possibilities of high achievement, 
who do not waver at times in their efforts at right 
doing, and ask themselves whether there is, after all, 
any real use in persevering longer in this incessant 
and now apparently hopeless warfare. 

It was after all the mighty wonders wrought by 
Moses as the man of God, in the leading of the chil- 
dren of Israel out of bondage, and after his being 
with the Lord face to face in the holy mountain, 
that Moses was tempted to give up his struggle and 
his charge, and that his cry to God was: “I am not 
able to bear all this people alone, because it is too 
heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with ie, kill 
me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favor 
in thy sight; and let me not see my wretchedness.” 
Did anybody ever feel that way since Moses? It 
was when Elijah, the fearless prophet, had met and 
vanquished the four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal, that he was tempted to give up in despair, and 
that lying under the juniper tree in the desert, “he 
requested for himself that he might die; and said, 
It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; for 
I am not better than my fathers.” Does not that 
sound like nineteenth century talk? Paul, the brave- 
hearted, unflinching soldier of Christ, declared that 
he kept himself from becoming a castaway only by 
an incessant struggle ; and that his body would yet 
have the mastery over him, unless he pounded it 
mercilessly. Who can hope to hold on and hold up 
easier than St. Paul? Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
earlier soldier-life was at the very point of suicide, 
in despair of accomplishing anything worthy of his 
endeavors ; and he was kept back from self-destruc- 
tion by a kind and cheering word from a stranger, in 
the hour when he was thus tempted to give up. No 
true soldier ever went again and again into battle 
without being, at one time or another, tempted to 
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hold back, and to fail of fidelity to duty and honor 
in the emergency. And no good man or woman ever 
passed through the ordinary battles of every-day 
life without being now and then tempted to abandon 
the fight, whatever might be the consequences to 
oneself or to others. 

Why, there have been little children whose hearts 
so ached over their unsuccessful effurts to be right 
and to do right, or who so keenly felt the injustice 
of those who misunderstood and wrongly blamed 
them, that they have gone away by themselves and 


Elijah were seemingly half ready to! And it is because 
every child is in danger of being thus tempted to 
give up, that Paul, who knew all about this feeling, 
writes by inspiration: “ Fathers [and he might have 
added “mothers’’}, provoke not your children to anger, 
lest they be discouraged ;’’—beware how you over- 
tax or unjustly suspect your little ones, who have all 
they can do at the best to keep from giving out in 
the struggle which young and old are called to in 
this life. There are wives and mothers also,—not 
merely the wives of faithless, dissolute husbands, and 
the mothers of wild and wayward sons, but wives and 
mothers who are counted by the world as peculiarly 
favored in their family relations,—who, in the exercise 
of almost divine patience in their doing and enduring 
and loving and praying, are sometimes tempted to 
give up in despair over their inability to meet fully 
the expectations and desires of the one whom they 
would die for, or over their failure to develop in the 
child of their heart all the noble purposes and all 
the tender affections which enter into their ideal of 
a true boy’s character. There are temptations to 
give up—in the best friend’s effort at proving his 
friendship by unselfish and persistent services and 
forbearances ; in the most faithful teacher’s endeavor 


‘to bring forward the backward pupil, or to con- 


trol and direct the abilities of the brilliant but 
ineonstant one; in the finest scholar’s struggle 
for the mastery of his studies, and of his own 
mental powers ; in the noblest poor man’s unremit- 
ting contest with ever-recurring want. The proudest 
heart is tempted to show weakness under the repeated 
calls on it to smothering of love and inclination, at 
the behest of duty. The gentlest and most submissive 
spirit, which has borne sorrow upon sorrow uncom- 
plainingly, comes at last, in some hour of new and 
unlooked-for bereavement, to moan aloud with the 
psalmist : “ Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency; for all the day 
long have I been plagued, and chastened every 
morning.” And the world would stand aghast if it 
knew how many of those who are counted purest 
and strongest, and freest from all purpose or thought 
of evil, are continually in a conscious struggle, 
tempted to give up; and whose heart-cry at one 
minute is, “ Lord! hold up my goings in thy paths, 
that my footsteps slip not!” and at the next it is: 


“No! I this conflict longer will not wage, 
The conflict duty claims; the giant task. 
Thy spells, O virtue, never can assuage 
The heart’s wild fire! This offering do not ask. 
“True, I have sworn—a solemn vow have sworn— 
That I myself will curb the self within ; 
Yet take the wreath, no more it shall be worn ;— 
Take back thy wreath, and leave me fee to sin.” 


There are both warnings and encouragements in 
the fact that some of the best men and women in the 
world—even those foremost in the record of Bible 
heroes—have at times been tempted to give up in 
their life struggle. “All these things happened unto 
them for ensamples; and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come. Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” If Moses and Elijah were 
discouraged and ready to die in despair, do not be so 
restful in your courage that you will feel yourself be- 
yond all danger of proving faithless in an emergency. 
If Peter could show cowardice when he was surest of 
being brave and true, and if Paul held his own only 
by an incessant fight with himself, do not think that 
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you are one whose fidelity and uprightness can never 
be in question. Understand, too, that your greatest 
danger is not already in the past, and that your vic- 
tory is not yet complete. Not he who has battled 
bravely for ten years, for twenty years, or for forty 
years, but “he that endureth to the end, shall be 
saved.” No man can live wholly on his former 
achievements. It is what he does next, rather than 
what he has done up to the present time, that tests a 
man’s character, and shapes the public estimate 





of him. 
put an end to their sad lives—just as Moses and | 


|to give up—as you surely will be. 


if you are to win in your life struggle, 
you must hold firm when again you are tempted 
Everything 
is lost if you do not persevere finally. More- 
over, when one or another whom you had counted 
above suspicion of wrong or of weakness falls or 
fails before your eyes, instead of wondering 
over his unaccountable defection, give God thanks 
that so many who have been tempted to give up are 
still standing firm. And beware lest you discourage 
unduly any in your circle of love or of influence 
who are—all unknown to you and to the world 
about them—even now on the very verge of de- 
spondency. Speak words of cheer and help to your 
possibly heart-burdened mother or wife, sister or 
brother, child or friend, pastor or teacher, scholar or 
servant. “Strengthen ye the weak hands, and con- 
firm the feeble knees. Say to them that are of a 
fearful heart, Be strong, fear not;” and you may 
keep these tottering ones from falling, and in the end 
their triumph shall be yours. 

A bright side of this truth is, that some of the 
best work in the world has been done, and is doing, 
by men and women who were tempted to give up— 
and didn’t. Moses did grand service after he thought 
there was nothing left for him but to die: so did 
Elijah. And it is the wives and the mothers who 
persevere in spite of their almost overwhelming dis- 
couragement, who do most for their husbands and 
children in the long run. The friend who will not 
give up, when everything but friendship tempts him 
to abandon the field, is the one who is surest to win 
the reward of the unfailing and finally appreciated 
friend. He who battles right on for the wreath of 
victory, through repeated temptations to give up the 
struggle, is he who sooner or later comes to “ reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.” 

Do you find the struggle of life a hard one? Are 
you sometimes discouraged, and tempted to give up 
the contest? You are ina perilous state; and, at 
the same time, you are in a hopeful one. 
the crisis with you, Despair, and your life is a 
failure. Persevere, and your triumph shall be all 
the more glorious for this very tottering of yours, 
and for the stability which follows it. 

“Oh, watch and fight, and pray ! 

The battle ne’er give o’er ; 
Renew it boldly every day, 

And help divine implore. 


Now is 


“Ne’er think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down ; 

Thine arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain the crown.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It will not be long before the work of the Bible Revis- 
ion Committee is before the public. But it will be long 
before criticism of that committee and of its work is at 
anend. Fair criticism is to be desired ; and unfair criti- 
| cism is sure to come, whether it be desired or not. We 
| areglad to do what we can in correcting misapprehen- 
| sions on the whole subject; and these misapprehensions 
| are innumerable. Here comes a letter of inquiry from 
| a. familiar English correspondent, who good-naturedly 
| calls his letter a “snarl.” He writes: 
| The new translation of the Bible is to differ as little as pos- 
| sible from the present authorized version, And yet, reckoning | 

from the first appointment of the commission, an entire gene- | 
| ration of English-speaking Christians throughout the world | 
| will have passed away without seeing it. Are the commission- 
ers paid? and if so, on what system? Is it by the number of | 
days in actual session, or by the year, or how else? If they | 
are unpaid, it has heen unwise economy; it would have heen 








better to have dealt with them on a business footing, and 
required them to proceed in a business-like way. If they are 
paid, they seem to be making an unsavory ecclesiastical job 
of it, Can you refer me to any list of the words and phrases 
introduced at the instance of King James,—‘‘ wench,” “‘ Eas- 
ter,”’ and so forth? Is “the camels were coming” (Gen. 24:63) 
one of them? Isuppose that in every case this interference of 
her Majesty’s ancestor was farcical, ribald, undignified, or in 
some way mischievous, 

In both England and America the fevisers give their 
labor without compensation. In England, the Oxford 
University Publishing House pays the necessary expenses 
of the committee for traveling and printing. In America 
these expenses are met by private contribution, under an 
auxiliary committee of finance. The men who are at 
this great work are not men who could have been hired 
for it at any price, or who are to be hurried in it. They 
are Christian scholars who will do what they can in 
securing the most accurate and trustworthy translation 
attainable. Unless they move slowly and surely they 
ought not to move at all. Their aim has been and is to 
secure “‘ the best version possible in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as King James’s version was the best which could 
be made in the seventeenth century.” They have yet 
nearly twenty years of the nineteenth century before 
them. Under the circumstances, they are pushing things 
most expeditiously. As to a “list of the words and 
phrases introduced at the instance of King James,” 
there was, strictly speaking, nothing of this sort. The 
king’s general orders: had reference to preserving old 
words, and not introducing new ones. Herein, too, the 
list was made indefinite by an “ &c,”’ The rule reads: 
“The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz., the word 
church not to be translated congregation, &c.” As to 
“wench” (that is, maid or damsel), no English scholar 
should complain because he sees this word once retained 
in a version made two hundred and sixty-nine years ago. 
“ Easter” also is retained in our version in only one 
instance out of many, after holding its place in every 
version from Tyndale down, except such as the Rheims, 
which lies outside our Bible’s line of descent. ‘The 
camels were coming” is an excellert translation ; and it 
is difficult to see how any just fault can be found with 
it. It is but justice to King James to say of all three of 
these expressions cited, that they neither come under nor 
conflict with any rule he laid down; and that they all 
existed in Bibles made before his time. And as to the 
new revision, the very delay in its issuing is one earnest 
of its real value. 


Good Sunday-school teachers are of an inquiring mind. 
They are on the watch for new things, and when they 
feel the need of a special help they want to know where 
to find it, and what it costs, although they are not always 
ready to pay its price. Of this truth we have daily evi- 
dence in the letters which come to us, asking for informa- 
tion in one sphere or another of the teacher’s work. But 
the average teacher is not always reasonable. Some- 
times he overestimates the importance of a matter in 
which he is personally interested. He thinks that others 
are as anxious as he to know about it, when, in fact, he 
is exceptional in his lack of information just there. 
Again, he expects more help from a Sunday-school editor 
than any one man is entitled to. Yet again, he turns to 
the editor when he ought to turn to the files of the paper, 
or to a cyclopeedia. He asks concerning a point that has 
but recently been fully considered in the columns of that 
paper; or which any good cyclopedia would inform him 
about. He encloses no stamp for a personal reply, but 
asks that the answer be given in “ Notes on Open Let- 
ters,” even when it has already found a place there. 
Here, for example, at the present time, letters pour in 
upon us about the Sunday-school centenary. We are 
asked by many to give in our columns details concerning 
the London meetings, and the mode of getting to them, 
which have been repeatedly laid’ before our readers. 
Again, there are multiplied calls for information as to 
Sunday-school history and Sunday-school statistics, 
although the questions put to us have been answered as 
they best could be within the limits of our space and 
ability. And soon many another point. To answer in 
print all the questions which come to us from our nearly 
50,000 subscribers, would shut out everything else from 
our columns; and to reply to them all by special letters 


| —especially where no stamp is sent for a reply—would 


so fully occupy the time of our office as to forbid needed 


_ work on the paper, and would be a large item of addi- 


tional expense. The best we can do is to pick out from 
the mass of such correspondence those items which, in 
our judgment, are worthiest—all things considered—of 
a place in this department, and to acknowledge personally 
these letters which cover a stamp for reply, leaving the 


others unattended to, The propriety of this course will, 
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the subjects of current inquiry is, the best sources of 
verbal illustrations for the Sunday-school class, A cor- 
respondent from [Illinois asks: 

Will you be so kind as to inform me where those helps 
referred to in The Sunday School Times, under the caption 
Illustration Hints, can be obtained, and their price? Please 
answer soon. 

In the same line of inquiry a New Jersey teacher 
recently wrote about these Illustration Hints: 

They have been so useful in my class that I should like to get 
one or twoof the books so often quoted—that is, if I knew 
which were the best—simply for illustrating the lesson ; also 
the price, and where sold. If you can afford the space, and 
will kindly take the troable to enlighten me on these points, 
you will confer a favor. 

And while we were gathering the needed information, 
and trying to afford the space to enlighten this corres- 
pondent, another letter from him comes after this sort : 





I wrote asking if you would be kind enough to let me know 
through your Notes on Open Letters the best book on illustra- 
tions ; also, if possible, the price, and where it could be obtained ; 
but I have looked in vain forareply. I think I wrote in a | 
respectful tone, and enclosed my name and address. [ will not 
tell you to stop the paper, although I have “ rout you twist ;” 
but I do expect to get an answer of some sort from you, even if 
I have to write you “ thrist.” 

As we have already said, we cannot find space, nor yet 
time, for the labor required for answering all such ques- 
tions from our thousands of inquiring subscribers. If we 
attempted it, we should have to “stop the paper.” But 
we will do as well as we can in the question-answering 
line. There is no “best book of illustrations.” The 
wants of teachers are so varied, and their methods of 
teaching so diverse, that the best book for one teacher is 
no book at all for another. Moreover, our selections 
have been from so wide a range that it were useless to 
attempt to name and describe all the volumes,—such, for 
example, as Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe,— 
although we doubtless have readers who never saw these 
generally familiar books. We give herewith a list of a 
few leading works of illustration quoted from by us from 
week to week: Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia of Illus- 
trations in Theology and Morals. A Handbook of Prac- 
tical Divinity, and a Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
892 pages. London: R. D. Dickinson. Imported by 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New 
York. Price, $3.75. This is one of the latest works of 
its class; and it would probably prove one of the best 
to the average preacher or teacher. Its topical arrange- 
ment of subjects of illustration is particularly good. Its 
illustrations are in the line of thought rather than of fact ; 
giving figures of speech prominence above anecdote. It 
has an index of texts illustrated. Foster's New Cyclopedia 
of Prose Illustrations adapted to Christian Teaching. 
First Series, 704 pages. Second Series, 791 pages. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 744 Broadway. Price, 
$5 a volume. These books include both thought 
and anecdote, and are quite full in their line. They 
are arranged topically, with copious indexes. Spen- 
cer's Things New and Old, and Cawdray’s Treasury of 
Similes, bound together in one volume, 1112 pages. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. Price, say, $5 to $6, in 
America. This is an old-time thesaurus of illustra- 
tions. It has its place with others, but would hardly be 
sufficient by itself. It is culled from freely in the col- 
lections before named. The Biblical Treasury. Ten 
volumes; each containing 194 pages. Bound two vol- 
umes in one, five in all; price, say, $1.50 per volume; 
$7.50 for the set. London: Sunday ,School Union. 
This is a library of illustrations in itself. Its range 
includes the ground covered by the other works named, 
with an addition of oriental illustrations. It has a 
good index of Bible texts illustrated. Bowes’s IJlus- 
trative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers. A Man- 
ual of Anecdotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, 
etc. First Series, 504 pages. Second Series, 464 pages. 
Philadelphia: Perkenpine and Higgins. Price, $1.75 
per volume. Either of these volumes is good as far as 





it goes. It would answer as a cheaper and more limited 
supply of material in the line of Bertram’s full collec- 
tion. Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things Under- | 
stood by Things that are Made, 316 pages. Price, say, $1.50. | 
Formerly published in America by Gould and Lincoln 
of Boston. This is a quaint old work, a household book | 
in Germany for well-nigh two centuries. It is limited to 
the form of emblems of truth ; but it is inimitable in its 
way. Gotthold is an imaginary character. Its author 
was the Rev. Christian Scriver. Its English translator 
is the Rev. Robert Menzies. These are a few among 
many good books of illustration for the Sunday-school 
teacher. Most of them can be obtained through gny 
well-known city bookseller, 
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THE POCR MAN’S SHEAF. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


He saw the wheat-fields waiting 
All golden in the sun, 

And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him, on by one. 

“Oh, could [ reap in harvest!” 
His heart made bitter cry ; 

“‘T can do nothing! nothing! 
So weak, alas! am I.” 


At eve a fainting traveler 
Sank down beside the door ; 
A cup of erystai water 
To quench his thirst he bore. 
And when, refreshed and strengthened, 
The traveler went his way, 
Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat-sheaf lay. 


When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried, “‘Oh! Master kind, 
One sheaf I have to offer, 
But that I did not bind. 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Left at my door, in going, 
This sheaf I offer thee.” 


Then said the Master softly, 
“Well pleased with this am I: 
One of my angels left it 
With thee, as he passed by. 
Thou mayst not join the reapers 
Upon the harvest plain, 
But he who helps a brother 
Binds sheaves of richest grain.” 





GENESIS AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
BY PRINCIPAL J. W. DAWSON, LL.D. 


Every age of the world has its own mental habits, part 
of which are transient, passing away with the time that 
gave them birth; part are permanent, and are handed 
down to succeeding ages. It thus happens that every 
great permanent monument in the world, be it a moun- 
tain, a pyramid, ora divinely inspired book, is regarded 
with somewhat different eyes by the successive genera- 
tions of men. 

The Book of Genesis is such a monument, reaching 
unchanged from the dawn of literature, teaching to each 
successive generation nearly all that it knows of the early 
history of the world and man. It has lasted through 
ages of primitive sinrplicity, of early civilization, of 
mediseval barbarism, of modern revival; and each as it 
passed away has glanced reverently at the old book which 
tells of the generations of the heavens and the earth. 
What have the thought and the science of our age done 
with theold record? One thing is certain: that the pres- 
ent is a singular and special period, in its manner of 
treating ancient things. We have a way of keeping 
outside of us everything which went to the hearts of our 
fathers, of cutting everything to pieces to find what is 
within it, of coldly criticising objects of faith and vene- 
ration; and Genesis has received so much of this treat- 
ment that it is questionable if all even of those who have 
the firmest faith in revelation regard it exactly as they once 
did, or as their predecessors did. Perhaps it may be well 
to refresh our souls a little, in this matter, by a more 
kindly and loving glance at the Book of Genesis and its 
relations to our modern science and our modern life. 

Modern historical research has given us new impres- 
sions as to the great antiquity of Genesis. A book which 
was translated into Greek three hundred years before 
Christ, which was accepted alike by Samaritans and Jews 
as a venerable and sacred record at the time of their 
separation, about a thousand years before Christ, the 
acceptance of which can be proved from the history of 
Israel to have extended almost as far back as the time of 
the reputed author, say 1400 or 1500 years before Christ, 
is a very old book, if not the oldest of books. Nor has 
any success attended the efforts of modern criticism to 


| show that this venerable record has been tampered with 


or re-edited at any later date. But the date of Moses, say 
3300 years ago, does not really measure the actual antiquity 
of the contents of Genesis. If we were to pick out of the 


| book all the passages that are either explicitly or by 


implication stated to have been revealed to or spoken by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and the other patriarchs, we 
should find that according to the showing of Moses him- 
self, very much of the matter, and this of the most 
important, must have existed long before his time, and 
was merely collected and edited by him. This is the 
common-sense aspect of that ‘document hypothesis ” on 
which so much learning has been expended, and which has 
perplexedso many, Butthere are other passages, not thug 
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indicated, which must have existed long before the time 
of Moses. Take, for exampie, the first chapter of Genesis, 
The contents of this chapter, relating as they do to mat- 
ters which preceded the advent of man, must have been 
just as much the result of direct inspiration as if they 
had contained a prophecy of the uistant future. But to 
whom. were they revealed? It may have been to Moses; 
but there were inspired men before Moses, and it would 
seem strange that this initial part of revelation should 
have been withheld from the generations between Adam 
and Moses, more especially as the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, which is directly based on it, was a leading institute 
of pro-Mosaic religion. 

Recent researches in the monuments of Assyria now 
assure us that the ancient Chaldeans possessed this reve- 
lation. it existed among them, it is true, in a corrupt 
form, mixed up with idolatrous ideas; but it can be 
traced back as faras tothe time of Abraham. ‘The Father 
of the Faithful may indeed, when he left Chaldea, have 
possessed in a written form all that part of Genesis which 
relates to the creation and the deluge. Thus the sub- 
stance of the first chapter of Genesis probably belongs to 
antediluvian times, was a very old book in the days of 
Moses, may have been taught to him by his mother in 
the same form in which we now have it, and was a reve- 
lation to some antediluvian patriarch, perhaps to Adam 
himself. 

The questions raised by the first chapter of Genesis are, 
however, so many and complicated that they cannot 
profitably be entered into in a short article. The more 
important of them may be included in the answers to 
two questions: How was this revelation given? and why 
was it given ? 

The first of these questions—the Aow of the reve- 
lation of creation—is answered by the form of the 
record. Its condensed, repetitive and rhythmical form 
is evidently intended to facilitate remembrance and 
oral transmission. Its pictorial character and division 
into days suggests a succession of visions granted to the 
seer, and in which he saw, day by day, the work of creation 
proceeding from its beginning to its close. This is per- 
haps the most intelligible conception we can form of the 
nature of the revelation; and since it is the mode in 
which the future was presented to inspired prophets in 
later biblical times, there can be no impropriety in sup- 
posing it to have been the means of communicating the 
knowledge of the unknown past. We may thus imagine 
the seer, wrapped in ecstatic vision, having his senses 
closed to all the impressions of the present world, and 
looking with inward eye at a moving procession of the 
events of the earth’s past history, presented to him in a 
succession of apparent days and nights. This view may 
relieve us from the difficulties which have arisen from 
what has been called the “literal day” theory of the 
creative week. Just as, in the visions of later prophets, a 
day may stand for a year, so, in this ancient prophecy, 
the day of the seer may be an emblematic day of vision 
representing one of the long days of God’s creauve 
working. 

This idea of long creative periods as represented by the 
days of creation is, however, too important, both in its 
relation to science and religion, to be lightly passed 
over.- Three affirmations may be made respecting it. 

1. The doctrine of long creative periods is in harmony 
with the general testimony of Scripture. Many proofs 
of this might be given. The word “day” is used in 
Genesis 2 to denote the whole period of the creative 
work “in the day when Jehovah created the heavens and 
the earth.” In Psalm 90, which is “a psalm of Moses,” 
one day is said to be with the Lord as a thousand years, 
in reference to the period of human history, and the 
expression “from everlasting to everlasting,” literally 
from “age to age,” refers to the great length of the 
creative days. In Psalm 104, which is a poetical version 
of the account of creation, the tone of the references shows 
that the writer understood the creative work to have 
occupied a long time. While the six days are said to 
>have had an evening and morning, this is not affirmed of 
the seventh day, which may therefore, in the view of the 
writer, be still in progress. Our Lord in his reply to the 
Pharisees, who accused him of working on the Sabbath, 
—‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,”’—affirms his 
belief that God’s Sabbath lasted up to his time; and the 
Jews seem to have held the same opinion, since they did 
not object. The argument relating to the Sabbatism of 
God’s people, in Hebrews 4, depends for its force on the 
idea that God’s creative Sabbath is still in progress, and 
that Christ’s Sabbatism, on which he has entered after 
finishing his work, is also an indefinite period. When, 


in Hebrews 1, Christ is said to have “made the worlds,” 
the literal meaning is “ constituted or determined the long 
ages of the world’s making,” —that is, of the creative days 
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and the expression ‘eternal purpose,” used of Christ in 
Ephesians 3 : 11, with reference to the creation, has the 
same reference. It means the purpose or design of the 
creative ages. The above are merely a few evidences 
which show that the doctrine of long creative periods 
was that held by Moses himself, by our Lord, and by the 
apostles ; and after this it is scarcely necessary to add 
that Augustine and other early fathers of the church 
understood the matter in the same way, and that many 
good and eminent men in later times have arrived at the 
same conclusion, The days of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis may be literal days of vision to the seer; but they are 
working days of God, and not of man; and we live in the 
seventh of them, which was intended to be a Sabbath of 
rest, but has failed of this, for the present, on account of 
the fatl of man, 

2. It may be aflirmed that this doctrine of long creative 
days gives the only full and complete explanation of the 
institution and obligation of the Sabbath. If God made 
the world in six oatural days, and rested on the seventh, 
then his example would have no force, unless it could be 
shown that, in some sense, he continues to work on six 
days, and rest on the seventh ; but nature shows that this 
is not the fact, and our Lord’s expression, “My Father 
worketh hitherto,” agrees with this. Thus on the literal 
day theory, there would be a hidden fallacy implied in 
the reason annexed to the fourth commandment. But if 
God made the world in six long periods; if the seventh 
was not only this rest but that blessed Sabbatism in which 
innocent man was to enjoy perpetual happiness; if thia 
Sabbatism was lost by the fall, and if the weekly Sabbath 
is a memorial of this rest lost by the fall and the hope- 
ful sign that it is to be restored by the Saviour, then we 
have a substantial reason for the Sabbath day, a warrant 
for its being placed where it is in the ten command- 
ments, and for the great importance attached to it 
throughout the Old Testament. The Sabbath then be- 
comes to us an emblem at once of the paradise lost 
by the fall, and of the paradise to be regained in 
Christ. Instead of appearing as a piece of ritual 
misplaced in the moral law, it becomes that which 
gives life and significance to the whole decalogue. We 
have here also the true explanation of the change from 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day; for if the one 
was the reminder of the Sabbatism lost by the fall and 
to be restored, the day of its restoration necessarily 
becomes the true Sabbath, and it needed ro argument or 
explanation to show to the first Christians their duty in 
this matter. This consideration is also implied in the 
argument to Hebrews 4, already referred to. 

3. The long creative periods are in harmony with 
the record preserved in the rocks of the earth by the 

Jreator himself. It is now generally admitted that the 
order of creation in the long geological epochs revealed 
by scientific investigation corresponds very closely with 
that in Genesis. Absolute agreement in details is not 
to be expected in the present state of knowledge; but 
the general sequence, in the primitive formiess state, the 
development of the atmosphere, ocean, and dry land, 
the introduction first of swarms of lower marine animals, 
then of great reptiles (mistranslated “whales” in our 
version), then of the mammalia, and finally of man, is 
the same with that in the geological record. There are, 
besides, many other points of coincidence which cannot 
be detailed here, and which give the impression that the 
series of pictures presented to the inspired seer must 
have strikingly resembled those which might be devised 
to illustrate our geological chronology. It is certainly 
a remarkabie fact that the old record of Genesis should 
thus give us a sequence similar to that arrived at inde- 
pendently by science in these last days. 

The second question above proposed, why this detailed 
revelation of creation should have been given, brings us 
to some practical applications. 

1. The first great object of that “book of origins” 
which we hmve in Genesis, is to assure us of the reality 
of creation, and of God as the great First Cause. The 
one utterance, “in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” if received in faith, is subversive of 
atheism, materialism, pantheism, agnosticism, and a 
hundred other false doctrines which have afflicted 
humanity. The author of Genesis does not attempt to 
prove this great truth, but a moment’s consideration 
suffices to show that it needs no proof. The universe 
exists with all its wondrous and complex machinery. 
Either it must have existed eternally, which is incon- 
ceivable, or it must have been produced. If produced, 
then it had a beginning, and could not have produced 
itself. But before it began, there must have been a power 


capable of planning and producing it, and that power 
must have been God. The Hebrew writer calls him 
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he himself recognizes in the word of God and the Spirit 
of God, and implying also that all true godhead, by 
whatever names recognized in different tongues, is the 
one Gcd, the creator. 

2. The next object of the record of creation is to 
show us that all the details of nature are the work of one 
God, and parts of one plan. The heathen nations recog- 
nized many local and partial gods, and they deified 
heavenly bodies, mountains, rivers, trees, and animals. 
The writer of Genesis grasps the whole of this material 
of ancient idolatry, and shows that it is the work of one 
God. Thus no room is left for polytheistic views of 
nature, nor for that superstition which regards natural 
phenomena as the work of malignant beings. Here, 
again, he lays down a principle which commends itself 
at once to common sense, and which all science tends to 
support. Nothing can be a more assured result of 
scientific study than the unity of plan and operation in 
all nature, and the folly of these superstitions which 
refer natural events either to chance or to the conflict of 
subordinate deities or demons. Thus the first chapter of 
Genesis, wherever received: and believed, gives the death- 
blow to idolatry and superstition. 

8. Another great use of the record of creation is the 
assertion of the truth that man is the child of God, 
created in his image and likeness. The first question in 
some of our catechisms for children, “ Who made you?” 
points to this first and primitive doctrine of religion, on 
which the whole relation of man to God as a moral and 
responsible being is built. Here, again, Genesis is in 
accord with the best science and philosophy. It is true 
that there are theorists in our time who profess to believe 
that the human will and reason have in some way devel- 
oped themselves from the instincts of lower animals. 
But these men cannot but feel that they are maintaining 
a most improbable conclusion, for it is not in accordance 
with natural analogy that anything should rise above its 
own level, that any motive-power can put forth more or 
other than the energy that is in it. Thus an intelli- 
gence like man cannot flow upward from lower sources, 
but must have relation to some higher creative intelli- 
gence. 

These thoughts carry us no farther than the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. The history of Eden and the fall carry 
with them other truths. But I may now ask, are the 
truths above referred to of no practical value? They 
may appear too familiar to us to need to be insisted on ; 
but the practical, and even the open, denial of them by 
so much of the infidelity of our time, shows that they 
still need to be enforced, and that they really lie at the 
foundations of our faith. The edifice of Christianity, as 
it now stands forth in all the grandeur of its New Testa, 
ment development with Jesus Christ as its chief corner- 
stone, may well by its magnificent superstructure call 
our attention away from the rough stones laid down for 
its foundation in the old patriarchal days. But these 
were great and costly stones, and had they not been 
bedded on the rock in those primitive times, we could 
not now enjoy that which has been built upon them. 
It is well that children should be taught the noble, 
though child-like, theology of Genesis ; and well also that 
it should be taught in its simplicity, and without the 
misconceptions which have been allowed to cling around 
it from those darker days when the Bible was a sealed 
book, and when its place was taken by stories based on 
it, but mixed with much of superstition and misappre- 
hension. I have found by experience that many of the 
objections to the truth of Genesis held as valid even by 
educated men, are not founded on the book itself, but on 
interpretations or distortions of it which have a nearer 
affinity with mere nursery tales than with the letter or 
spirit of God’s word. 

Me Gili College, Montreal. 





THE PASSION PLAY OF OBER 
AMMERGAU. 


BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 

The simple-hearted peasant people of Ober Ammergau 
show forth the Christ they love in a singular way, the 
first mention of which will be almost sure to make an 
unpleasant impression. 
centuries, at intervals of ten years, they have given what 
they term a “ Passionspiel,”’ in which are represented by 
about five hundred persons, young men and maidens, old 
men and children, all of the events of our Lord’s passion, 


with his ascension to heaven. 
Does it seem blasphemous? 
let us consider their motives. 





Elohim, a plural name,—not merely a plural of dignity, 


For the last two and a half 


beginning with his entry into Jerusalem, and closing 


Before declaring it so, 
In 1633 a fearful plague 


great tribulation the villagers called upon the Great 
Physician, and vowed, if he would take away the plague, 
they would glorify him by presenting the Passion once 
in ten years. The plague disappeared, and faithfully 
have they kept their promise. The Passion Play has 
been handed down from one generation to the next as a 
precious legacy. It has become a tie which binds the 
villagers together as one family upon earth. They live 
nestled in among high mountains far removed from the 
impetuous railway train, which so commonly brings in 
pollution as well as progress. The daily occupation of 
this people seems to keep them in a state of preparation 
for the fulfillment of their vow, for the carving of 
crucifixes is their principal employment. 
A traveler in Bavaria does not need to ask what is 
done with the large number of crucifixes thus manufac- 
tured. He will meet them everywhere, set up in the 
field and by the wayside, not more than half a mile 
apart. He will find one or more in every home. The 
village school has become a place of training for the 
Passion Play, for there the children are taught to sing 
and declaim certain parts of it. But it is in the village 
church that a more thorough training is given. The 
best singers in the school are appointed places in the 
church choir. At the various festivals of the church, 
many of the choruses of the Passion Play are sung, and 
even some of its scenes are enacted. In the heart of the 
village priest, the “ Geistlicher Rath” Deisenberger, there 
is the greatest enthusiasm for the Passion Play. More 
than thirty years ago he entirely revised it, rewriting 
much of it, expelling that which seemed rude, and intro- 
ducing features which do great credit to his literary taste 
and Bible knowledge. He not only undertook the revision 
of the play, but the education of the people for their 
high vocation of presenting it. He is now eighty-two 
years of age, and delights to take his place in the San- 
hedrim as one of the performers. How far he has suc- 
ceeded in his purpose of purifying and perfecting the 
play, and then elevating the minds of the people to its 
new standard, may be judged from the fact that the per- 
formers go almost directly from the eucharist to the 
stage, and their last act before the rising of the curtain 
is to kneel in silent prayer. This influence has been 
extended for miles about, and brings the peasants on 
solemn passion pilgrimages to Ober Ammergau by hun- 
dreds,—yes, by thousands. In the year 1871 (for the 
presentation of 1870 was interrupted by the war) it was 
estimated that seventy thousand people attended, among 
them the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Tempting offers have been made to the people of Ober 
Ammergau to perform their play elsewhere. Sixty 
thousand. florins ($100,000) was the sum offered to 
them to give the Play at the Vienna Exposition ; but it 
was conscientiously declined,—as one would refuse to pray 
for show. In their village home this play is an act of 
worship, and they welcome all who come as worshipers 
with them, as the following prologue, which is chanted 
as the opening, will show. 
“O human race, by sin and shame laid low, 

Adore thy God: bend down and kiss the dust ; 

Peace then shall come, and grace from Zion flow,” etc. 

Whitsunday is always the grand day of preparation 
preceding the play. The church is thronged with peasants 
during ail of the services. On Whitmonday morning, 
at three o’clock, services are again held one each hour 
for four hours. At eight o’clock the play begins in the 
open-air amphitheatre, capable of seating about five 
thousand people. It continues through eight hours ; that 
is, through four hours, then an intermission of an hour, 
and is resumed again for four hours. 

A brief outline of a portion of the programme may 
help to give a definite idea of what takes place. 

First tableau. Adamand Eve driven out of the garden. 

Second tableau. The adoration of the cross. 

Act. 1. Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 

Act 2. The Sanhedrim in council. 

Act 3. Christ departing from Bethany. 

Third tarleau. Young Tobias leaving his paternal 
home. 

Fourth tableau. The lamenting Bride of the Csnticles. 

Act 4. The anointing of Christ, and parting at Bethany. 

Act 5. Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem. 

Fijth tableau, Esther made queen. 

Act 6. The temptation of Judas. 

Act 7. The Last Supper, a copy in posture of Leonardo 
de Vinci’s famous picture. It is introduced by two 
tableaux, one representing the fall of manna, and the 
other the bringing of the grapes from Eschol. 

Sixth tableau. Joseph sold to the Midianites. 

Act 8. The betrayer. Judas appears before the San- 
hedrim, and accepts the bribe. 





visited the little village of Ober Ammergau. 


In their 


Act 9. The garden of Gethsemane, which is preceded 
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by two tableaux, one representing Adam’s curse of labor, 
the other Joab’s treachery to Amasa. 

This comprises the first division of the play. The 
second begins with.a tableau of Zedekiah smiting Micaiah 
on the cheek; then follows the scene of Christ before 
Annas, 

Act 2. Christ before Caiphas, preceded by two tab- 
leaux: 1. Naboth sentenced to death; 2. Jobin affliction 
derided by his friends. 

Act 3. The despair of Judas, preceded by a tableau of 
Cain tortured by his conscience. The last appearance of 
Judas before the Sanhedrim, when he rushes wildiy 
about, and at last throws his money-bag in front of 
Caiaphas, is one of the most thrilling scenes. 

Act 4. Christ before Pilate, introduced by the tableau 
of Daniel falsely accused before King Darius. 

Act 5. Christ before Herod, preceded by a tableau of 
Samson a sport to the Philistines. 

Act 6. The scourging and crowning, the two types in 
tableaux being Joseph’s bloody coat brought home, and 
the ram appointed for sacrifice instead of Isaac. 

Act 7. Christ sentenced to death, and borne away by a 
noisy crowd of five hundred persons. 

Act 8. Christ bears his cross to Golgotha, preceded by 
three typical tableaux: 1. Isaac bearing the wood up 
Mount Moriah. 2. The children of Israel bitten by 
serpents. 3. The brazen serpent lifted up. 

Act 9. The crucifixion. For twenty minutes this 
scene is before the audience. Its power is such as 
to be almost unendurable. The person delineating the 
character of Christ is tied instead of being nailed to the 
cross, but the appearance is the same. The descent from 
the cross is a representation of Rubens’s famous picture, 
as the entombment is a copy from Raphael. 

Act 10. The resurrection, preceded by two typical 
tableaux: 1. Jonah cast on dry land by the whale. 
2. The Israelites crossing the Re_ Sea. 

Act 11. The ascension. 


Each scene is introduced by a choragus, and its mean- 
ing explained by a chorus of twenty voices, who stand 
in a semi-circle, arrayed in robes of many colors, to 
represent the rainbow. These persons dispose themselves 
upon either side of the stage in great dignity during the 
tableaux, and disappear during the acts, coming forward 
again to sing their explanatory preludes. We would 
have Sunday-school teachers observe how the Old Testa- 
ment types are mingled all along with the scenes repre- 
sented from the life of Christ. Is there not a wise sug- 
gestion in this of the grand harmony between the Old 
Testament and the New? And does it not suggest a 
valuable means of illustration and use of the lessons of 
the two coming quarters, when Old Testament lessons 
are to be the theme? Surely, if we will, we may find 
Christ in every lesson. 

It was my glad privilege to be present at the first pre- 
sentation of 1880, on May 17. A few other Americans 
were in the audience. Ober Ammergau can be reached 
in a half-day from Munich. The dates of presentation 
are May 16, 23, 30; June 6, 18, 16, 20, 24, 27; July 4, 
11, 18, 25; August 1, 8, 15, 22,29; September 5, 8, 12, 
19, 26. 





FOR CHILDREN ! AT. HOME. 


JOSIE’S DECISION : 


BY LILIAN F. WELLS. 


Josie Haydon was not a pretty little girl. She had 
straight, light-brown hair, gray eyds, a “pug” nose, and 
a large mouth ; but those who knew her and loved her 
never thought much about her features, It was a rare 
thing to see Josie’s forehead wrinkled up in a scowl, or 
her lips in a pout, for she was a little girl who loved the 
dear Saviour, and that will make even a plain face lovely. 

Josie looked even more than usually fresh and tidy one 
pleasant May afternoon, for her Aunt Eunice Haydon | 





Aunt Eunice stayed two weeks, and Josie kept her 
promise faithfully. Every moment that she could spare 
out of school was devoted to their guest. It was Josie 
who brought her her spectacles, ran up and down stairs 
for her, and paid her all those little attentions which 
are not much in themselves, but which, when cheer- 
fully done, are very pleasant to those who receive 
them. 

When Aunt Eunice was bidding the family good-by, 
she said to Josie : 

“ Now, Josie, I must say you’re a good, thoughtful 
little girl, and I want to give you something to remember 
me by. Don’t go and spend it foolishly.” 

Josie was too much astonished to say a word, for Aunt 
Eunice had put into her hand a new, crisp, one-dollar 
bill! However, her face showed her delight so plainly 
that Aunt Eunice was perfectly satisfied. 

Josie had never had a whole dollar at a time in her life 
before, and it seemed such a sum to her! All that long, 
bright Saturday, whether she worked or played, she 
could think of scarcely anything but her dollar. ‘“ What 
shall I do with it, I wonder?” she asked herself over and 
over again. There were so many things to be bought for 
a dollar! Should she buy ever so many little things, or 
just one splendid thing, like a book, or a work-box, or a 
new doll, or a carriage for her old one? 

Monday morning came, and she was still undecided. 
She told the girls at school about her present, and each 
wished she had a nice, generous aunt like Josie’s Aunt 
Eunice ; and told what she would buy if she had a dollar 
all her own. 

The teacher told them that morning that there was to 
be an exhibition at the end of the term, and the princi- 
pal had asked her to select some of her girls who could 
sing to appear in an exercise which some of the young 
ladies in the higher department were arranging. 

“Oh, I hope she’ll choose me!” thought Josie eagerly. 
“T can sing some.” 

But no. Miss Ainslee passed by plain-faced Josie, and 
chose her seat-mate, Nellie Crofts, who was a very pretty 
little girl, and had a clear, sweet voice. 

“Well,” thought disappointed Josie, bravely choking 
back the tears, “I s’pose I’m such a homely thing that I 
mustn’t expect to be chosen.” 

Nellie was highly delighted at being chosen, and ran 
all the way home to tell her mother. But instead of 
being pleased, Mrs. Crofts looked very sober. “TI can’t 
bear to disappoint you, Nellie,” said she. ‘“ But—didn’t 
you say you must have a white dress?” 

“Oh yes, mother, of course! All the other girls will. 
I couldn’t be in it without a white dress.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to give it up, Nellie. 
I’m sorry, but we have all we can do to get along, and 
keep you children decently clothed. And your father’s 
being sick took every cent he had laid by. I hope you’ll 
bear it like a little woman now.” 

But it was a bitter disappointment, and instead of 
trying to bear it bravely Nellie burst into a fit of angry 
tears, and said a great many ill-natured things, that 
made her mother very unhappy. 

Nellie told Josie her trouble the next morning, with 
another burst of tears. Josie pitied her, and tried to 
comfort her, but away down in her own heart, still a 
little sore at being passed over, Josie thought, ‘“‘ She can’t 
sing, then, after all, and I’m not a bit sorry! ” 

But when she came to say her prayers that night, Josie 
grew sorry for the selfish thought, and Nellie’s unhappy 
face haunted her till she went to sleep. Almost the first 
thing she thought of in the morning was her little 
friend’s disappointment. 

“Tt’s too bad! ” she said to herself. “ Nellie would make 
a lovely fairy, and the singing won’t be near so nice with- 
out her. Seems as if somebody might give her a dress 
just as well as not. If I only had a white dress, now, I’d 
let her wear it, cause I’m going to wear my blue lawn.” 

Her mother called her jyst then, so she thought no 
more of it till she sat down beside Nellie in the school- 


was coming to make them a visit, and as she was very | room, and saw the sorrowful look still clouding the pretty 


neat herself, she was apt to be displeased if everything | face. 


about her was not as neat as possible, too. 

“Now, Josie,” said Mrs, Haydon, “you can help me 
entertain Aunt Eunice; and I shall be so busy that I hope | 
you'll do all you can to make her visit pleasant.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I will,” said Josie. 

Now Josie had a habit which all little girls, and big 
ones, too, would do well to follow. Whenever she had a 
trouble, she went and told Jesus about it; when she had 
a pleasure, she thanked him for it; 
plan, she asked him to bless it. So now, after what her | 
mother had said, she ran upstairs and asked the Lord | 


Jesus that he would help her to do all she could to make | wait till I think about it a little more.” 


Aunt Eunice’s visit pleasant. 


| about it by and by. 
when she made a | undecided. 


Suddenly, it seemed as if some one, perhaps # was 


|a good angel, whispered to her, “Why don’t you buy 


_ Nellie a dress with your dollar?” 
All day long Unselfishness pleaded for Nellie, and 


| Selfishness raised all sorts of objections, and Josie was | herself. Several times she was seized with a longing to 


Haydon noticed her little | 


very uncomfortable. Mrs. 





daughter’s grave face, but asked no questions, knowing 


that if Josie was in trouble she would tell her mother 
When night came, Josie was still 


“T guess I’ll ask Jesus about it,” thought she, hesi- 
| tating as she knelt to pray. “No, I won't, either. I'll 


“Mamma, could you buy a white dress for me fora 





dollar? ¥ wha tins as 5 a was wiping the breakfast 
dishes next morning. 

“Yes, I saw some pretty white goods at Brown’s for 
twenty-five cents a yard. But the dress would have to 
be very simply made. Why, do you think of spending 
your money that way?” 

“ No, ma’am,—I guess not,—I don’t know yet.” 

“T’ll ask the Lord Jesus about it, before I go to 
school,” thought Josie, and she did so. 

At recess, the girls who were to be fairies gathered in a 
group, and talked over their costumes and parts; but 
poor Nellie went to a corner of the playground, and cried. 

Then Josie made up her mind. 

“T’ll do it,—I just will/” she exclaimed to herself. 
“ Dear Lord Jesus, help me to be willing! ” 

The decision once made, she could scarcely wait till 
after school to carry it out. As soon as she reached 
home, she ran up to her room, took her dollar out of the 
drawer, unfolded it, spread it upon her knee, and 
smoothed out every wrinkle. 

“Yes, I’ll buy her the dress,” thought she. “And I’ll 
take it to her house, and untie the bundle, and say, 
“ Here, Nellie, I’ve bought you a dress with my dear 
dollar, instead of spending it for myself.’ And won’t 
Nellie and her mother be glad? And they’ll say, ‘O 
Josie Haydon, what an unselfish girl you are!’ And it 
will be just delightful! I'm so glad I thought of it.” 

Just then, some words she had read that morning came 
back to her distinctly ; “Take heed that ye do not your 
alms before men, to be seen of them; otherwise ye have 
no reward of your Father which is in heaven.” That 
made her feel very humble, so she knelt down and asked 
the Saviour to help her get the dress and give it to Nellie 
just as he would like to have her do it. 

Then she ran down stairs to Ker mother with a very 
bright face. 

“Mamma,” she cried, “ I want you to go to the store 
with me very, very much. Can’t you?” 

“ What for, dear? ” 

“T want to buy a white dress.” 

“ Are you sure there isn’t something you would rather 
have, Josie?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very sure.” 

“ Well, it’s your own money, and if you are sure you 
won’t be sorry, I have no objections. But I can’t make 
it for a good while, I’m so busy now.” 

“You needn’t, mamma, I can wait,” said Josie, trying 
not to laugh. 

All the way to the store, visions of the things she was 
planning to buy for herself kept coming into her mind, 
and made her half repent; but she wouldn’t draw back 
then, so the dress was bought, and her dollar-bill dropped 
safely into Mr. Brown’s money-drawer. 

As soon as Mrs. Haydon had taken off her things and 
seated herself in the cool sitting-room, Josie brought her 
parcel, and laid it in her mother’s lap. Then with very 
red cheeks, and a queer tremble in her voice, she said : 

“Now, mamma, please take your pencil and write, 
“Miss Nellie Crofts” on this. Will you? I want you 
to write it, so she won’t know who sent it. I don’t want 
to ‘do my alms before men,’ you know.” 

Mrs. Haydon sat looking at her in silence so long that 
Josie asked, “ Don’t you want me to do it, mamma? 
Do you think Aunt Eunice will care? ” 

But Mrs. Haydon drew her little girl close to her, and 
said, with tears in her eyes, “ My dear little girl! you’ve 
made your mother very happy, and I know Aunt Eunice 
will be satisfied. And Jesus will be pleased, too, I know,” 
she added softly ; “ and that is best of all.” 

Very early the next morning, even before Mrs. Crofts 
was up, Josie Haydon stole up to the little brown house 
where Nellie lived, laid a parcel on the door-sill, and 
ran swiftly home again. 

“O Josie! what do you think?” cried Nellie, when 
they met in the school-room. ‘‘ When mother opened 
the door this morning, there was a bundle there directed 
to me, with enough white stuff in it to make me a dress ! 
I don’t know who in the world could have sent it, I’m 
sure, but oh, I’m so happy I don’t know what to do!” and 
she fairly jumped up and down for joy. 

Josie was delighted with the effect of her present, and 
rejoiced over her friend’s good fortune as heartily as Nellie 


tell Nellie all about it, but “do not your alms before 
men” always stopped her, and she guarded her secret so 
carefully that no one but her mother ever knew it. 

The night of the exhibition came, and the girls were 
charming, especially golden-haired Nellie, who looked so 
sweet and happy in her simple white dress. But I don’t 
believe she was really one-half so happy as homely little 
Josie, who had won a grand victory over self, and been 
the means of giving Nellie so much plezsure. Do you? 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1880. | 
. June 14,—After the Resurrection 


June W.—Review of the Lessons. 
. June 27.— Lesson selected by the school. 


Matt. 28: 8 -20 


| Third Quarter, 1880, | 


. duly 4.--The Creation Gen, 1:1-3; 2: 4-8 
July 11.—The Fall and the Promise.............--.+.----...- Gen, 3: 1-15 
July 18.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 3-15 
July 2.—The Covenant with Noah 

August 1.—The Call of Abram 

August 8.—Abram and Lot . 

. August 14.—Abram and Melchizedek........... 

August 22.—The Covenant with Abram 

. August 29.—Abrabam’s Intercession 

. September 5.—I.ot's Eacape from Sodom Gen, 19: 12-26 
. September 12.—Trial of Abraham's Faith on. 22: 1-14 
September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

September 26.—Lesson selected by the school. 
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LESSON 1, SUNDAY, JULY 4, 1880. 
Title: THE CREATION, 


GOLDEN TEXT: IN THK B&GINNING GOD CREATED THE HEAVEN 
AND THK EARTH. —Gen, 1:1. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Work for Man: 
1. Giving Light, 1 : 1-3. 


Outline: | 2. Giving Growth, 2: 4-6. 
3. Giving Life, 2:7, 8. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, June 28: Gen. 1:1-3; 2:4-8. God’s work for mar, 
Tuesday, June 29: Jer. 31: 31-37. Light created. 
Wednesday, June 30; John 1: 1-13. Light revealed. 
Thursday, July 1: Psa. 107 : 31-38. Growth in nature, 
Friday, July 2: Eph, 4: 1-16. Growth in grace, 

Saturday, July 3: Psa. 90: 1-12. Life here, 

Sunday, July 4: 2 Cor, 4: 11-18. Life hereafter. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 1: 1-3; 2: 4-8.] 

1: 1. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 

8. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 

2: 4. These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth when they were created, in the day that the Lorp God 
made the earth and the heavens, 

5. And every plant of the field before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew: for the Lorp God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a 
man to till the ground. 

6. But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground, 

7. And the LorpD God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul, 

8. And the LoRD God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 1:1. In the beginning.—-The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 
Prov, 8 : 22, 23.——-In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. John 1 : 2.——Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 1: 10, Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? declare, if 
thou hast understanding. Job 38: 4. 

God created the heaven and the earth.——Thou, even thou, 
art Lord alone ; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, 
with all their host, the earth, and all things that are therein. 
Neh. 9: 6.-——-Im six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, Ex. 20: 11.——When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? Psa. 8:3, 4.——By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth. Psa. 33: 6.——Lift up your eyes on high, and 
behold who hath created these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number... . Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is no 
searching of his understanding. Isa. 40: 26, 28. There is 
but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him. 1 Cor, 8:6.——By him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by him, and for him, Col. 1:16, 

V.2. And the earth was without form.—He stretcheth out 
the north over the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing. Job 26: 7.——I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
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without form and void; and the heavens, and they had no 
light. Jer. 4: 23. 

V. 38. And God said.——He spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast. Psa. 33: 9.——Praise him, ye 
heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be above the heavens. 
Let them praise the name of the Lord: for he commanded, and 
they were created. Psa. 148: 4, 5. 

Let there be light.——I am the Lord, and there is none else. 
I form the light and create darkness: I make peace, and create 
evil: I the Lord do all these things. Isa. 45:6, 7.——God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. 4:6.——That was 
the true Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. John 1: 9. 

Gen, 2; 4.—— These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth.— Lord, thou hast been our dwellingplace in all 
generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God. Psa, 90: 1, 2. 

The Lord Godmade the . . . heavens.——O Lord God of our 
fathers, art not thou God in heaven? 2 Chron. 20: 6.——For 
who is God save the Lord? or who is a rock save our God. 
Psa, 18: 31. Thus saith the Lord the King of Israel, and his 
Redeemer the Lord of Hosts ; 1 am the first, and I am the last; 
and besides me there is no God. Isa. 44: 6. 

V.5. And every plant of the field. He causeth the grass 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man: that he 
may bring forth food out of the earth. Psa, 104; 14, 

Had not caused it to rain.——Who giveth rain upon the 
earth, and sendeth water upon the fields. Job 5: 10.—Thou 
visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou -greatly ‘enrichest it 
with the river of God, which is full of water: thou preparest 
them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest 
the ridges thereof abundantly : thou settlest the furrows thereof: 
thou makest it soft with showers: thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Psa. 65: 9, 10. 

V. 7. The Lord God formed man.—Know ye that the 
Lord he is God: it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. Psa. 100: 3. 
——I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made, Psa. 139: 14.——O Lord, thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thou our potter, and we all are the work of thy 
hand. Isa. 64: 8. 

Of the dust of the ground.— He knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust. Psa. 103 : 14.——All go unto 
one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 
Eccl, 3 : 20.——Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. Eccl. 
12:7. 

And man became a living soul.——So it is written, The first 
man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. 1 Cor. 15: 45. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


“The book of the divine teaching begins not with the law, 
not with the peculiar history of the Israelitish people, but 
with nature, with the history of man.- To the people to 
whom it has to declare the revelation of God in the spiritual 
and moral world, it will first make known the history of the 
divine revelation of God in nature to all created humanity. 
The voice of divine revelation sounded forth not first on 
Mount Sinai; it echoed from the beginning over the first 
atom of creation in the divine ‘Let there be,’ and in the 
breast of the first man as the imparting of a moral conscious- 
ness, as a monitor conscience. One God it is, who appears 
in the universe and in the close chambers of the human 
heart. The moral and the spiritual world—they both have 
God, the One, the Upholder, as their point of beginning and 
uniting.” 

These words, though those of the rationalist Hebrew lexi- 
cographer, translator, and commentator, Julius Fiirst, have 
in them a deeper truth than their author intended, and com- 
mend themselves, in their better sense, to every Christian 
heart. We may imagine that God might have revealed his 
will unto our salvation without giving us the whole history 
of redemption ; but how he could have commenced that his- 
tory at any other point we cannot well suppose. Moreover, 
while God is revealed in nature to the right reason of 
unfallen man (Rom. 1:19, 20), yet the written revelation, 
that comes long after the fall, would be of little worth in its 
chief point, that is, of making God known to us, if it left to 
us to find out by natural reason what is revealed to us in the 
beginning of the Book of Genesis. 

The five books of Moses, of which Genesis is the first, are 
known to the Jews by the name Torah ; that is, the Law, or 
Instruction. In the later Scriptures it is called “The Book 
of the Law” (or Instruction), “The Book of the Covenant,” 
“The Book of the Law of the Lord,” “The Law of Moses,” 
or “The Book of the Law of Moses.” The division into 
five books is thought by many to be the work of the Sep- 
tuagint translators, to whom certainly the name of “ Penta- 
teuch,” or Five Works, is due. But the Jews retain the 
division, calling the whole “The Five Fifths of the Torah,” 
and naming each separate book from a leading word in its 
opening verse. 

The Book of Genesis has among us its Greek name, which 
signifies generation, or coming into being. The Jews name 








it from its first word Berashith, or In the Beginning. The 
Germans call it “The first Book of Moses.” The name we 
give it has a manifest appropriateness; and furthermore 
denotes with remarkable fitness the internal structure of the 
book. 

On account of the different words used in different por- 
tions to denote the Supreme Being, it has been supposed that. 
Moses compiled the book in large measure from prior docu- 
ments of perhaps different ages. This may be true: the 
inspired writers often used paragraphs and sentences (as well 
as words) which were known before their time. There 
are extant, too, ancient poetical traditions parallel with the 
earlier accounts in Genesis, preserved on clay tablets among 
the ruins of the Babylonish and Assyrian cities, which seem 
to have an origin earlier than Moses. But the more careful 
attempts to follow out the traces of these supposed documents 
in the Book of Genesis show that nothing certain can be 
reached in that direction. 

On the other hand, the Book of Genesis is a very carefully 
arranged composition, and complete in its unity. It is 
marked off into twelve distinct sections, of which after the 
first, or introduction (chap. 1:1 to 2:3), each begins with 
the phrase “The generations of.” These are “the genera- 
tions of the heavens and the earth (2: 4 to 4: 26), “of Adam” 
(5:1 to 6:8), “of Noah” (6:9 to 9:29), “of the sons of 
Noah” (10: 1 to 11:9), “of Shem” (11: 10-26), “of Terah” 
(11 : 27 to 25:11), “of Ishmael” (25: 12-18), “of Isaac” 
(25:19 to 35: 29), “of Esau” (36: 1-8), “of Esau in Mount 
Seir” (36:9 to 37:1), and “of Jacob” (37: 2 to 50: 26). 
The line of history is that of God’s dealings with all man- 
kind until it comes to “the generations of Shem,” when it 
follows the line of the promised seed, and thereafter only 
indicates enough of the beginnings of surrounding history to 
serve the purposés of the main story of redemption. This 
sub-title, “ the generations of” means properly “ genealogies,” 
or still more strictly, “genealogical histories.’ Thus our 
word “Genesis” gives a continuing picture of each stage of 
the whole structure and movement of the narrative. 

The Book of Genesis, it may be observed, is the only 
authentic history we have of the times and events of which 
it treats. Secular history must look to it with the same 
necessity as sacred history. And to go higher up, natural 
religion must look to it as the check and corrector of all 
philosophical notions and deductions respecting the Creator. 

The lessons of this quarter open with the beginning of this 
marvelous record. The first lesson proceeds as far as the 
creation of light, and then leaps over the rest of the intro- 
ductory section, and starts anew with the second section, “the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth,” to end with 
the placing of man in Eden. The latter portion is in some 
respect a recapitulation of the omitted portion of the intro- 
duction. This introduction, by the way, has never yet been 
interpreted in a manner satisfactory and acceptable to alk 
Christian scholars. We know enough neither of the book of 
nature nor of the book of revelation to understand either 
perfectly. We know, however, that when God had wrought 
and set in order the work of creation, he also brought out 
as of equal and parallel authority his declaration: “The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” When we can fully learn 
and practice this portion of revelation, it may be that we 
shall be better able to understand the other portion. Sure it 
is that those who now best understand the teachings of both 
books have least fear that the declarations or the disclosures 
of either are in conflict with the declarations and disclosures 
of the other. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.—Jn the beginning. That is of time; whem as yet 
the universe did not exist—God. The word used here 
(Elohim) is derived either from a root signifying strong, 
mighty, or from a verb meaning to fear or reverence, and is the 
term to express deity in general. It is therefore applied to 
false gods as well as to the one true God. The Scripture 
assumes the existence of God on the-ground stated by the 
apostle (Rom. 1: 19, 20).—Oreated. Brought into being. 
The original word (in the Kal form) is ascribed only to God, 
and always denotes the giving existence to a new effect. (See 
text and margin of Num. 16: 30). The connection here 
shows that the term must have its fullest and deepest sense. 
—The heaven and the earth. The universe. The Hebrews 
had no single word for this conception, and therefore used 
the compound phrase to express the aggregate of all things 
existing in time and space. It follows therefore that the 
world was in no sense or degree made out of pre-existing 
materials, but was literally a creation. This was a thought 
never reached by the ancient philosophers, and hence we are 
told (Heb. 11: 3) that through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear. 

Verse 2.— Without form and void. Literally, a waste and 
a void. The combination of the two words is emphatic, 
denoting utter desolation, a lack of form and a lack of con- 
tent. The earth was in a chaotic condition, a rude, unor- 
ganized mass, wholly destitute of the exquisitely rich and 
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varied order by which it was afterwards distinguished. 
Hence in the next clause it is described as a deep, which, as 
derived from a word signifying to roar, to rage, is usually 
understood to represent the first state of the globe as a roaring 
flood, a seething abyss, Over this tumultuous waste of waters 
darkness lay spread abroad. But there was something else in 
like manner diffused over the undulating sea, as we learn 
from the third clause, namely, the Spirit of God, not a breath of 
wind, as some say, for the predicate as well as the usage of 
Scripture forbids such a conception here, but the creative 
Spirit, the formative principle of all life. This Being moved 
upon, or rather, hovered, brooded over, the waters. In this 
gentle way he fostered the germs implanted in the mass, 
filled them with vital energy, and prepared them for the 
separate organized or living forms they were to assume. And 
without this plastic, quickening, developing energy of the 
divine Spirit, so far as we know, chaos would have remained 
chaos. 

Verse 3.—This verse, as is well known, was quoted by the 
heathen writer, Longinus, as a striking illustration of the 
sublime in composition; and its majestic simplicity has 


secured universal consent to his opinion. But it is equally 
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merely that God made man a breathing animal, for that was | he was in shape a mighty'turtle, and began to spread out 


done for all the creatures inhabiting the dry land. It is 
nowhere said of the irrational creatures that God breathed 
into them the breath of life. The phrase (nishmath hhayyim) 
is peculiar to this passage, and shows that man has an element 
of life which none of the creatures have. It is breathed into 
him as an emanation from God himself. It is the self-con- 
scious, intelligent principle which comes directly from the 
creator, and makes man his vicegerent here below. By his 
body man is allied to the earth, and by his soul to heaven, 
and by the vital union of the two he is fitted to have dominion 
over all the inferior tribes of creation. 

Verse 8.—This verse tells us where the Creator first placed 
man. It was a garden, furnished, as we are afterwards told, 
with everything that was agreeable or useful. This was in a 
region which was distinguished by its name, Eden (—<delight) 
as a land of delight. The term eastward is probably em- 
ployed in reference to the presumed situation of the person 
who received this account. It was to the east of his abode. 
And this agrees with all the traditions of the race, pointing 


|as they do in that direction for the original home of 


| 


humanity. Without knowing the precise location of the 


important as indicating a marked advance in the creative | garden, we are sure of its character as indicating the happy 


work. From the days of Celsus, the first opposer. of the 
truth, until within a recent period there were many to object 
to the narrative as obviously mistaken in placing the exist- 
ence of light before that of the sun. But such objections 
are made no more. So far from light being confined to one 
single centre, even the sun itself is conceded to be a dark 
body, the atmosphere around which renders it luminous.— 
And God said: the first occurrence of this frequent but most 
weighty phrase ; for “ he speaks and it is done; he commands 
and it stands fast.” It is not surprising that light should 
have been the first thing created, since it is the fundamental 
condition of all organic life in the world. Neither plant 
nor animal can thrive without light and the warmth which 
accompanies it. 


Chapter 2, verse 4.—There is evidently here the transition 
to a new division, or, as some suppose, this is the beginning 
of a new document which Moses was divinely directed to use 
in making his record. We may translate thus: 


These are the generations of the heaven and the earth 
when they were created. In the day that Jehovah God made 
the earth and the heavens; (5.) and there was no plant yet 
in the field, and no herb of the field had yet sprung up; for 
Jehovah God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and 
there was not a man to till the ground; (6.) and a mist went 
up from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground : 
(7.) then Jehoyah God formed the man, etc. 


Verse 4.—These are the generations. This is a formula 
which occurs ten times in Genesis. The word “ generatiqns” 
does not denote merely descendants, but rather the history 
of those who are begotten. Here it seems to mean the record 
of what happened to the heavens and the earth after their 
creation. This heading introduces the detailed history of 
the manner in which man was created.—In the day that 
Jehovah God. This is the first appearance of the incommu- 
nicable divine name. It denotes God as a personal, self- 
existent, and eternal being, who as such reveals himself to his 
people. 

Verse 5.—And there wes no plant. This refers to the natural 
development of vegetation as dependent upon rain and human 
culture. As yet no plants nor herbs had given any signs of 
growth, or put forth a single blade. Moisture is absolutely 
necessary for such growth, and the presence of man is required 
to direct that growth to the best advantage. 
is a different matter from the creation or first production of 


the vegeiable kingdom, which was described in chapter 1: | or historic facts seems to be scant, we can do no more than 


Ll, 12. 

Verse 6.—And a mist went up from the earth: “ mist” here is 
thesame word that is rendered “ vapour” in Job 36: 27, “They 
pour down rain accordipg to the vapour thereof.” The occur- 
rence, therefore, was the creative beginning of rain. That 
the mist went up is not a proof that the writer was acquainted 
with the law of evaporation, but is rather one of the uncon- 
scious and unintended coincidences which sometimes occur 


between the language of Scripture and the ascertained facts | 


of modern science. The copious showers resulting.from the 


This of course | 








mist watered the whole face of the ground, and then vegeta- | 


tion sprang up abundant and rank. 

Verse 7.—Then Jehovah God formed the man. The account 
differs from that given inthe previous chapter (vs. 26-28), be- 
cause there the object was to set forth man with special reference 
to his higher nature as fitted to hold communion with God, 
and to rule the inferior creation, while here it is to show his 
adaptation to his earthly surroundings. The former tells us 
what man was as created ; the latter, how he was created. It 
was of the dust of the ground. So much is certain. Man’s 
body was earth-born ; but whether mediately or immediately 
the account does not state. It may have been at once, or 
through a long course of development, but in either case 
man’s body was of the dust. It came from the earth which 
he was to cultivate and keep. His mental part is from another 
source.—And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 


condition of man in his first state, and as the type of that 
still happier condition in reserve for those who through faith 
in the second Adam, the Lord from heaven, are to dwell 
evermore in the Paradise of God (Rev. 2: 7). 

The object of this narrative is not to give men instruction 
in chronology or in natural science, but to lay the founda- 
tion for true religion. This it does by showing that God 
created the world, and therefore is not identified with it, or 
dependent upon it, but its ruler. He is not two, or many, 
but One. He is eternal, almighty, all-wise, and therefore 
essentially good, for such a being can have neither motive 
nor capacity for evil. The value of such a view of God can 
be appreciated only by considering the endless vagaries, 
delusions, and superstitions into which men have fallen when 
destitute of such a clear and simple authoritative statement. 


CREATION LEARNED BY FAITH. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Now and then we hear of some notable man-of-war passing 
in all the gayety and pride of battle out of our ports. Fora 
day or more the pens of the newsmongers are busy relating 
its history as it went on the record in its years of fame; the 
fearful sea-fights it has been through, the gales it has 
weathered, the oceans it has traversed, the famous comman- 
ders it has borne; far back even to inconspicuous times in 
the yard where its keel was laid, or at the dock from which 
some old sailors will yet be found who remember it was 
launched. It wakes our wonder to be told how methodically 
the biography of the vessel has been preserved, as if it were 
a thing alive, and now how easy it is to trace its annals to 
the beginning. 

It would gratify ‘us exceedingly if we could follow back 
the history of the planet we live upon, or the race we belong 
to, with equal particularity of detail, and fix our facts with 
equal authenticity. But early records are meagre, and some- 
times hopelessly obscure. Curiosity is baffled, and skepticism 
makes a daring stand. 

Still, let us not despise the knowledge we really do possess. 
Because our information stops with an uncomfortable hiatus 
now and then, and that too in its most needy part, let us not 
throw up any of its trustworthy acquisitions in fits of petulant 
discouragement. The Bible is not a fable, merely because it 
proposes at points to say nothing ; what it has said could not 
well be spared. If at any moment its revelation of scientific 


bear with its reserve. The silence of Scripture is as truly an 
evidence of its divine origin as its utterance. Had mere men 
written these records, we may be sure of one thing—they 
would have made them sufficiently voluminous, and the 
opening chapters of Genesis would never have been blamed 
for a brevity at which the world wonders. What sort of 
work they would have made of it, however, we can conjec- 
ture, when we remember the pitiful attempts they have since 
made at explanation. 

To those who feel vexed to find so little told concerning an 
event so august as creation, it would be salutary to recom 
mend for a consideration the thought of one’s telling too 
much. Take these theories which have been put forth 
through the ages; they excel in exquisite clearness of 
details. Every process has been illuminated beautifully ; 
but can the cosmogonies be trusted? The explanations need 
nothing but truth to render them reliable, nor do they lack 
anything but consistency to give them worth ; nor do intelli- 


gent men miss anything from them except simple common | 


| Sense. 


The Kgyptians believe that there was onve an entire universe 
of water. 


ages. In solemn silence the Supreme Being, whoever he was, 


gathered next to his person and all around him a huge shell, | 


| perfectly transparent like glass, and in this he was wont to 
ae, | sleep. One morning, as he awoke, he broke the shell and 
the man became a living sow, or being. This cannot mean | came up to the surface of the Mediterranean Sea; and now 


Divine power existed at the centre of it for many | 





millions of miles square. Thus for ages more the deity lived 
and floated ; then he burst his shell again, and the pieces of 
it became earth, islands, mountains, and rocks. And now, in 
the same epoch, the turtle became a giant, and dwelt for ages 
more up in the top of a mighty hill. By and by he came 
down and went to sleep by the side of a tranquil lake. It 
was a warm night, and the great Being was weary. His arms 
were flung out very wide upon the sand; and from them 
during the darkness sprang up a race of human workers ; his 
legs were stretched: out likewise, and a race of human 
travelers grew up out of them; and then the toes and the 
fingers gave forth a race of slaves fit and destined to toil 
forever. 

Such stories make us take comfort in the reflection that, if 
the word of God is sometimes silent when we should have 
been glad to have it speak, we may be very certain it will 
never force us to be ashamed of it for the folly of having 
talked too much nonsense. 

How do we know anything about creation, so as to be cer- 
tain that the story in Genesis is true? The answer to that 
question is found in one most important verse of the New 
Testament. Writing to the Hebrews, the inspired servant of 
God declares : “ Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that the things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear.” We 
receive our convictions, therefore, by faith. That is to say, 
the Bible asserts these facts and explanations, and we admit 
their truth and wisdom without any further quéstioning. 
Moses in the Pentateuch never disputes nor argues ; he relates 
and describes, that is all. And the apostle says he believes 
Moses. 

But how did Moses know about these things? So far as 
we can date these events, creation took place full two thousand 
years before Moses was born; who told him the story with 
such details and explanations? God told him, most likely. 
Moses learned his facts of the past just as Isaiah or Ezekiel 
knew his facts of the future. The Holy Ghost communicated 
to Moses what transpired two thousand years before, pre- 
cisely as he communicated to any other prophet in the sacred 
history what was going to transpire two thousand years later. 
His gift of knowledge pointed backwards as theirs pointed 
forwards ; that was all the difference, so far as I can see. 

What was it that Moses received by his inspiration ? 
Beyond anything else in importance these three things: that 
the world and the human race were created ; that they were 
created by the power and sovereign will of God; and that 
they were created out of nothing. We are not eternal, there- 
fore, we had a beginning. Over an unknown seaof immensity 
the Almighty made his voice to be heard. He spoke but 
a single syllable,—“ Be,’—and forthwith a new universe 
came into existence like a new island rising in the deep. 
A fiat of his own will gave us life and existence. And this 
was not a re-fashioning of old elements into fresh forms: 
things which are seen were not made of things which appear 
they were made new. 

What was the process of informing Moses? It is not 
related. But it does not seem as if there could have been 
more than two conceivable ways of giving him this sublime 
information. God might have narrated the story in words, 
just as he told him about the tabernacle in the wilderness 
afterwards, just as he told Ezekiel concerning the form of the 
typical temple. But there is no proof of anything like this; 
and some are inclined to think that most likely the Almighty 
showed Moses the scenes as if in a series of pictures passing 
before his illumined imagination. One grand spectacle, 
like a panoramic vision, may have been sufficient for his own 
need; and then it is barely possible that, under the serene 
and intelligent guidance of inspiration, this prophet-leader 
may have introduced some.of the traditions that the world 
still held. If any one wishes to follow these suggestions 
further, the article in the “Testimony of the Rocks,” by 
Hugh Miller, entitled, “The Mosaic Vision of Creation,” is 
the best thing [ bappen to know of. 


Only one point more needs to be considered here, as intro- 
duced in the lesson just now under study. “ What was the 
“image of God,” about which so much is said in the Scrip- 
tures, in which man was at first created, the image which 
was so sadly lost in the fall, but promised as a restoration 
under the gospel? Two texts in the New Testament are 
given for our help in constructing an answer. 

This is found in the Epistle to the Colossians: “Lie not 


| one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with 


| his deeds, and have put on the new man, which is renewed in 


knowledge after the image of him that created him.” And 


| this is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians : “That ye put 


| 


off concerning the former conversation the old man, which is 


| corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in 


the spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
From these verses it appears that the image consisted in a 
divine likeness which included the three elements of 


| knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. 


Knowledge consists in right apprehensions. In extent, 
this knowledge of Adam was not, of course, equal to God’s; 
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but in accuracy it was divinely complete as far as it went. 
He was not omniscient, but what he knew he knewtruly. He 
understood duty ; he perceived the meaning of celestial com- 
mands ; hesaw his relationship to all the other creatures. We 
are not to think of Adam as a mere infant or an untutored 
savage. It is better to suppose our first parents were full- 
grown, intelligent, with great abilities alert for all acquisi- 
tion, capable of appreciating everything good, beautiful, and 
virtuous. Adam could invent, reason, judge, and plan. 

Righteousness consists in right volitions. Free from all 
inherent propensity to sin, the first man lived in an entire 
rectitude of will, as adjusted to God’s will. His purposes 
were in harmony with God’s. Yet was he left unconstrained. 
He was a free agent. He had a mind of his own, as well as 
a conscience. He decided voluntarily, but accountably. He 
had no reinless passions to oppose. He was not influenced 
toward wrong by vile imaginations picturing vicious indul- 
gences. He willed to serve his Maker. 

Holiness consists in right affections. Adam had no object 
of adoration and preference beyond God. The earth pic- 
tured God to his mind as the Father of all good. The 
animal creation taught to him the benevolence and care of 
God. His life must have been full of serene delight, for 
God was in all his thoughts. Each morning hymn, each 
evening prayer, as long as he remained unfallen, was only 
the greeting of a loyal and affectionate heart to the dearest 
and best of beings at the head of the universe around him. 
The ancient Greek word anthropos, which is the generic name 
for man, signifies “an up-looker.”’ Adam loved God, and 
looked up to him. 

If there remains now any doubt as to this image, it is 
cleared up by the revelations of the New Testament con- 
cerning the image which in redemption is restored. That 
which was lost is here gained. The moment Adam sinned, 
immediate measures were taken for his restoration through 
faith and repentante. In giving account of an unfailing 
plan of recovery, the facts of the ruin come out. Just as if 
some mighty king in one of his pageants had dropped the 
costliest jewel from his crown, and wished to find and replace 
it at once. In the proclamations announcing the disaster, 
and offering rewards for the jewel’s recovery, he would have 
to give detailed descriptions of the precious stone itself. So 
here in the gospel, while making men know what Christ, 
the second Adam, would restore, inspiration makes us under- 
stand what the first Adam forfeited. So we are told: “ The 
first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
Lord from heaven: and as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the beginning (v. 1). There was a beginning. There 
was a starting-point in God’s work of creation. The mind 
cannot conceive of anything which had no beginning. It is 
easier for the mind to turn back and consider the beginning 
of whatever is, than to look forward to its possible ending. 
How many times we wish that we could be again at the 
beginning—at the beginning of our life; at the beginning of 
our professional career ; at the beginning of our school-days ; 
at the beginning of this pastorate, or this business connection, 
or this friendship ;—if only we could rub out all the inter- 
vening record, and begin over again, with our present expe- 
rience, and knowledge, and intelligent purposes: but, oh 
dear! that beginning is so far away ; and it will never come 
back to us! After all, we may make quite too much of the 
beginning of things; we may think a great deal more of it 
than we ought to—especially after it has long gone by. The 
ending is commonly of more importance than the beginning ; 
and the ending is still dependent on our spirit and action, 
when the beginning is so no longer. There was a beginning ; 
there will be an ending. .Do not dwell so much upon the 
one as to fail of provision for the other. 

The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters (v. 2). 
Even from the beginning, there was need of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing order out of confusion. And even 
from the beginning the Holy Spirit lovingly brooded over 
the face of disordered nature, to bring harmony and beauty 
where were discord and unsightliness. The work of the Holy 
Spirit then, is the work of the Holy Spirit now. What if 
the elements of our spiritual nature are without form and 
void? What if darkness is upon the face of our heart- 
deeps? What if confusion and discord prevail in our whole 
being? The Holy Spirit is ready to brood dove-like over 
the face of the dark waters of our gloomy souls, and has 
power to make a world of beauty out of seemingly hopeless 
chaos. In the darkest hour of our soul’s despondency we 
“may abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Ghost ;” and as we cry for help in our weakness and bewil- 
derment, “the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought: but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” 

And God said, Let there be light (v. 3). And God says so 
still. It is not God’s plan that any part of the world, or that 
any man in the world, should be in darkness. When the 
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and there was light.” When the moral world was in dark- 
ness, God sent his Son into the world as the Light of the 
world, that whosoever would follow him should not walk in 
darkness, but should have the light of life. And at this hour 
there is no need that any human soul in all the earth should 
be in darkness; should be without the light of wisdom ; 
should be without the light of hope; should be without the 
light of faith. God says to every darkened mind and heart, 
“ Let there be light!” But “this is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.” There is nothing the 
evil heart dreads like the light. There are souls on every 
side to-day whose only sincere prayer is, Let there be dark- 
ness. Let no light disclose my character and conduct. “ But 
he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest that they are wrought in God;” and 
because of his coming to the light the path of him that 
doeth truth “ is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

There was not a man to till the ground (v.5). God is not 
dependent on gardeners or farmers for leaf or blossom or 
fruit. He can clothe the hill-sides with verdure, and strew 
the valleys with many-hued flowers, and cause the trees to 
bend with luxuriant fruitage, with never a man to plow or 
plant or tend the fields. And as in the natural world, so in 
the moral. Man is always dependent on God for seed and 
seed-time, for rain and sunshine, for increase and harvest ; 
but God is never dependent on man for causes, for methods, 
or for results. Yet God chooses, at times, to wait for man, 
and to rest weighty consequences on man’s activities and 
faithfulness. What man does or fails to do in God’s world 
of sowing and growing, is nothing to God; but it is every- 
thing to man. Although God has no need of man’s work, 
man has ; and unless man fills his place now that he is set to till 
the ground—in the fields of nature and of grace—he must 
meet the consequences of his failure ; and must hear the final 
sentence of condemnation because he “ did it not.” 

Man became a living soul (v.7). It matters very little what 
man was before he became a living soul. It matters an 
infinite deal what man does now that he is a living soul. 
Even if it should be proven that man’s body was once a 
monkey, and before that a tadpole, and still earlier a little 
wriggle,—the average man is something better than that at 
the present time ; he has grander possibilities than a wriggle, 
a tadpole, or a monkey. It is as a living soul that man has 
his duties to perform and his destiny to shape. It is asa 
living soul that opportunities open before him, and that he is 
finally to be judged. The question before you now is not 
whether you are more beautiful than a lily, wiser than the 
serpent, gentler than the dove, stronger than the lion, more 
serviceable than the ox, truer than the dog, and more aspir- 
ing than the eagle ; but it is whether you recognize and fill 
your mission as a living soul, and through obedience and 
teachableness and faith come steadily “unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature. of the fulness of Christ.” 
Nothing short of this attainment is worthy of “a living 
soul.” 

The Lord God planted a garden; . . . there he put the man 
(v.8). Thereisnomorecommon way of accounting fora man’s 
sins and follies than by ascribing them to his surroundings. 
To hear some of the popular philanthropists and the social- 
science reformers talk, you would think that all sin was a 
result of filth, bad air, poor cooking, and ignorance ;and that 
soap, ventilation, good cooks and school-teachers would 
regenerate the race of man. But there was certainly no 
trouble with the first man’s surroundings. The Lord God 
had made a home for him, made it as good as it could pos- 
sibly be made; and then he put man in that home, with a 
fairer start in life, and with better surroundings, than the 
ideal man of to-day could have in the ideal community. 
The only trouble with man then was the devil outside and 
his own heart inside. Neither one of these hindrances can 
be removed by soap, ventilation, good cooking, or sound 
instruction. The best man and the worst needs God’s help 
inside of him, as well as God’s provisions outside, to keep 
him from serving the devil in any surroundings. 

TEACHING HINTS. 

This lesson is at the beginning of a new quarter ; it is at 
the beginning of the Bible; it tells of the beginning of all 
things. Now is the time to take a good start : a good start in 
studying; a good start in teaching; a good start in new 
living. 

Here is the story of God’s first work for man, of God’s 
giving to man light, and growth, and life. God had a pur- 
pose in all his work of creation: what was it? God hada 
plan in all that work : how is it shown in this lesson? Order 
was the first thing sought, when the shapeless mass of created 
matter was to be formed and fitted for man’s dwelling-place ; 
how was order brought about? What is the teaching of this 


as to the place and power of the Holy Spirit in the bringing 
our moral natures into order ? 





God commanded light into being. What would this world 
have been without light? Think of the eyeless fish in the 
waters of the Mammoth Cave, for an illustration. Even the 
blind among us have the instruction of those who can see, or 
they would be in the ditch. Have you light? all the light 
you need? all the light you want? In what do you feel 
your greatest lack of light? How can it be supplied to you? 

Then God gave the power of growth to the world. What 
would the world be without this power? If “the beginning” 
were all of creation, what a hopeless life would be ours! A 
bright babe of a few months old ceased, through some spinal 
trouble, to grow. That child lived for forty years, but was 
never anything but a babe. Thank God that you can grow. 
Thank God that your work can grow. Thank God that 
influences for good can multiply with the passing years; so 
that successive ages will make your best example and your 
best labors more and more of a blessing to your race. And 
remember that evil grows as well as good. “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, tiat shall he also reap.’’ 

But best of all, God gave life to man. What were a world 
with light and growth in it, with no spiritual life? It is 
such a world that the scoffers and unbelievers of to-day would 
have us think is ours,—a world just as we see it, with mere 
vegetable life, and animal life; mere natural life, but no spirit- 
ual life, pertaining to its noblest creatures. God put of his own 
life into man. Because of that gift of God, there are possi- 
bilities to man beyond all that this world in its beauty and 
wonders and order can offer. What is your hope as a living 
soul? What is your danger as a living soul? What is your 
duty as a living soul? What is your present position before 
God as a living soul? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How shall we teach of the profound mysteries which are 
brought to the mind of a child by this lesson? Every mother 
knows the questions that very little children so often ask 
about God and creation, and that sometimes the answers seem 
only to perplex more and more. We can only repeat what 
the Scripture tells us, using every means to know the correct 
interpretation of Bible story, and then try to implant so 
firmly the idea of God as the infinite, eternal, wise, omnipo- 
tent Creator, that in after years the whisperings of doubt and 
pretended scientific investigation cannot assail a belief in 
him who “spake, and it was done.” Let the children repeat 
the first verse. The name, “Genesis,” means “beginning.” It 
tells of first things, the time when the world began, and of 
the first things donein it. Everything had a beginning but 
God,—he always was. We cannot understand how that is, 
but we know he is called “the everlasting God without 
beginning or end.” Long, long ago, there was a time when 
nothing lived but God. Were you ever far out in the country, 
and saw great solid rocks and tall cliffs, so high and strong 
they looked as if they had stood there forever, and nothing 
could shake them? David felt so when he watched his 
flocks, and looked at the stars at night, as bright as if they 
had been always shining. Moses thought so when he saw 
the rocks in the wilderness, and when he went up on the 
high mountains where God spoke with him. God helped 
Moses to know how it really was, and to say, “ Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
thou art God.” Who created the heavens and earth? There 
is a verse which says, “ Every house is builded by some man, 
but he that built all things isGod.” Man may be a maker,— 
he can take some things already made and form others of 
them: When he builds a house, does he make the wood? 
If he moulds and bakes the brick, does he make the clay? 
If he works in metals, and forms different shapes and articles, 
does he make the iron, or brass, or silver? God created all 
things of nothing. He had his own plan for everything, long 
before; even while the Spirit of Ged moved over the dark 
waters, and there was no form nor shape to the great mass 
which he afterwards made into land and sea, God said, 
“ Let there be light,” and light was. 

He called the light day, and the darkness night: it was 
not a day like ours when the sun seems to rise and shine, 
and seems to go down again at evening; for the light was 
made as he spoke, before he made the sun, and we are told, 
“the worlds were framed by the word of God.” ‘You can 
read in the Bible what God created in each of the six days, 
or times ; and how he rested on the seventh part of the time, 
and so made the Sabbath as old as the world. We can see 
wisdom, power, and goodness in all the work of creation. 
Before God made man, be made everything ready for his 
use, comfort, and happiness. He made a world of light and 
beauty,—blue sky above, clear waters flowing through the 
earth, the rugged ground covered with green, flowers with 
wondrous color and odor, trees with branching shade, luscious 
fruit and seeds within, the provision for future plenty. He 
made the sun, moon, and stars to give light on the lovely 
silent earth. Then he filled the sea and air with living 
things,—flying, singing birds in the air, and fishes in the sea. 
He made the animals, some great and strong and useful, all 
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obedient and gentle. It had not rained on the earth; the 
plants and trees did not grow from seed, nor were planted 
from litits slips or cuttings or roots, as we raise plants now, 
waiting for rain and sunshine to help them to grow. We 
only know that “God said,” and as “ he commanded, it was 
done.” Jesus Christ is called “the Word ;” and we are told, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made.” After 
the earth was all dressed in beauty, the warm sun drew up 
the moisture from the ground in a mist that gathered into 
clouds, and then gentle showers watered the green earth. 
The crowning work of all was when God made man of the 
dust of the ground. After all the rest had been made, God 
said, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” 
and let them have dominion over every living thing upon 
the earth. Man’s body was made of dust; the cattle, birds, 
fishes, butterflies, and bees all had life and motion, but man’s 
life was different from all these. God “breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living soul.” 

Where was his home? What was he to do? Would he 
know and love the great God who gave him life and soul, 
who made this world forhim? For his comfort and joy God 
planted a garden; we call it Paradise: its name was Eden. 
When you study geography, remember that the first name 
meant a paradise, that the first rivers were the four which 
flowed through and around this garden, and there God put 
the man he had made in his own likeness, with a spirit that 
can never die. What was his name? God did not leave 
Adam alone; while he slept, from his own side, so he would 
love her as himself, he formed a woman, and gave her to be 
his wife. In the lovely garden the two first people lived ; 
they breathed air from sweetest flowers, enjoyed “every tree 
pleasant to the sight and good for food,” heard the songs of 
happy birds, drank the pure water fresh from the creating 
hand of God their Father. When “he saw everything he 
had made, behold, it was very good.” That was the begin- 
ping of his plan for this world, all was “very good;” and 
when, ages after, the Word was made flesh, he was “ well 
pleased.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD SAID: 
“ LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


JESUS SAID: 
“TAM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


| HE WAS THE TRUE LIGHT. 


LIGHT AND LIFE THROUGH THE WORD. | 
AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING, 

Is NOW, | 

AND EVER SHALL BE. | 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—By whom were the first five books of the 
Bible written? What are they called? Namethem. What 
is the meaning of “ Genesis”? What are the general contents 
of the book so named? What is its last record? What 
length of time does it cover? When was it probably written? 
How could a knowledge of the events previous to man’s 
creation have been obtained ? How, probably, did subsequent 
history become known to the author ? 

Verse 1.—With what genesis does the book open? What 
is the difference of meaning in the words “create” and 
“form”? Which one is used for the origin of matter, of 
life, and of soul? (vs. 1, 21,27.) In what sense is “ heaven” 
used in the first verse? What do your understand by “in 
the beginning”? Have we any data whereby to fix the 
beginning of time? Can man account for the existence of 
matter without God for its author? What is the result of 
effort to penetrate beyond this simple, sublime announce- 
ment? (Job 11 : 7-9.) 

Verse 2.—In what condition did matter spring from the 
Creator’s hand? Give an example of something “ without 
form.” What is meant by “void”? Whose spiritual con- 
dition is represented by this dark and lifeless existence ? 
(Psa. 107: 10.) What idea of the primary condition of 
matter do you form from the words “deep” and “waters”? 
What is the meaning of “Spirit”? By whose breath is 
motion generated in man’s spiritual faculty ? (John 3: 5-8.) 

Verse 3.— What result did God decree should follow motion ? 
Does it belittle or magnify the Creator to recognize him as 
speaking laws rather than isolated events into being? What 
is the designed result of the Holy Spirit’s movement upon 
the heart of man? (2-Cor. 4:6.) Wherein does the power 
of man differ from that of matter in respect to the Spirit’s 
operations? (John 1: 4, 5, 9-12.) To whom is the question 
important: “How far has his work advanced?” What 


said” ? (John 1: 1-3.) Having created matter, in what order 
did God proceed in forming it ? (State each day’s work.) 
Chapter 2: 7.—Of what was man formed? In whose image was 
he created # (1: 27.) Was any provision made in Adam for 
the possession of a spiritual body ? (1 Cor. 15: 44, 45.) What 
place of abode was fitted up with special reference to his 
enjoyment? (v. 8.) Locate and describe the garden. What 
is the first mental labor recorded of Adam? (vs. 19, 20.) 
Why do we conclude that he had a reason for each name 
assigned ? (v. 23.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Illustrate the goodness and wisdom of God in giving light, 
by picturing out the world as it would be without it,—no 
sunshine falling through blue heavens and fleecy clouds on 
green grass and sweet flowers; no sparkle of gold and green 
and lightning-glitter on the waves of the sea; no ever- 
varying contrast of light and shade; darkness everywhere, 
in which physical growth and life would be impossible. Or 
take a case in which a traveler has arrived at midnight in a 
valley, the fame of whose beauty has brought him thither. 
At night he sees nothing ; he is disappointed. But with the 
morning darkness falls away, as a curtain at the unveiling of 
a statue, and all the beauty of the valley is revealed. 

A rabbinical fable tells that when God had created the 
light, he placed it in the sky, so that men might not look 
down to earth, but up to heaven, as the source of all light 
and good. A little girl was once being examined on her 
knowledge of the Bible by her teacher, and when she was 
asked what happened when God said, “ Let there be light,” 
she promptly answered, “He sent Jesus into the world.” 
Seeing the puzzled look on her teacher’s face, she added, 
“Isn’t Jesus the light of the world?” That little girl might 
be wrong in exegesis, but she was right in principle, for God 
is the giver of all spiritual as of all natural light. 

Take a seed, and plant it in the darkest corner of a cellar 
into which only one beam of light is allowed to enter. By 
and by it will spring up, and grow; but the stalk of the plant 
will be slender and sickly, and, instead of its natural green 
color, it will be of a pale, whitish hue. Its development is 
hindered by the want of light. Look at it a little more 
closely, and it will be found that the stalk is leaning over 
to the corner at which the light enters, and rootlets are 
shooting out towards it. The plant is seeking the light. 
There can be no growth without it. Soif we would grow, 
as God meant us to grow, we must seek him who is the true 
Light. 

There is a story told of an eastern king, which illustrates 
God’s work in giving growth. He was seated in a garden, 
and one of his counsellors was speaking of the wonderful 
works of God. “Show me a sign,” said the king, “and I 
shall believe.” ‘Here are four acorns,” said the counsellor ; 
“will your majesty plant them in the ground, and then stoop 
down for a moment, and look into this clear pool of water?” 
The king did so. “Now,” said the other, “look up.” The 
king looked up, and saw four oak-trees where he had planted 
the acorns. “Wonderful!” he exclaimed, “this is indeed 
the work of God.” “ How long were you looking into the 
water?” asked the counsellor. “Only a second,” said the 
king. “Eighty years have passed as a second,” said the 
other. The king looked at his garments; they were thread- 
bare. He looked at his reflection in the water; he had 
become an old man. “There is no miracle here then,” he 
said angrily. “Yea,” said the other,’ “it is God’s work, 
whether he do it in eighty years or in one second.” 

The human intellect has achieved many a triumph. Here 
is a statue; it is carved in exquisite proportions, it is a per- 
fect representation of the human body. Art can go thus far, 
but no farther. The crowning gift of life is denied. After 
all, the statue is only a piece of cold stone. Or here is an 
artificial seed. It is exactly like a natural seed ; its chemical 
composition is as close to the natural as science can make it. 
You cannot tell the difference between the natural and the 
artificial as you hold them in your hand. Plant them. The 
one grows ; the other does not, it has no life. For it is only 
God who can add the crowning excellence of life, as it is he 
only who gives light and growth. 

The Oreation. See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 264, 3 1491,—Creation a Revelation ; 3 1492,—Sunbeam and 
Sun; % 1496,—Tell-tale Foot-prints; % 1496,—Nature an 
Imperfect Witness ; ? 1505,—Unfinished Sketches ; 3 1506,— 
“My Father made It;” Spencer's Things New and Old, 
p. 490, 4 1719,—God’s Plan in Creation; 3 2174,—The Book 
of Creation ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 148, 
2 1158,—Design in Creation; Second Series, p. 190, 3 7617, 
—The Immensity of Creation. 

The Oreation of Light. See Foster’s Prose Lllustrations, 
Second Series, p. 544, 2 10281,—Light Divine; p. 545, 
% 10287,—The Shining Light; Bowes’s Lilustrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 263,—Light from God. 

The Creation of Man. See Spencer’s Things New and Old, 
p. 39, 3 46,—Man’s Being from God; Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 567, 3 3374,—Man and the Past; 3 3377, Not 
Dust Only ; 3 2384,—Made in God’s Image. 





person of the triune God is peculiarly present in the “God 








p. 341,—Similes of the Soul; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
Second Series, p. 556, 3 10388,—Man’s Chief End ; Bertram’s 
Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 772, 4 4616,—The Unseen Breath ; 
@ 4617,—Broken Gleams; 3 4618,—An Invisible Power; 
4 4627,—Created for God. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


As so frequently in the Bible, the oriental quality in this 
lesson is of that imperceptible sort which belongs to the 
language, but which yet is not altogether shaken off in the 
translation. The whole introduction to the Book of Genesis 
(chap. 1: 1 to 2:3) marches with the stately simplicity of 
rhythm and rhetorical connection for which the Hebrew 
language is so conspicuous, and which appears in its highest 
beanty, or sublimity rather, in the Psalms and _ poetical 
portions of the Prophets. The simplicity of the linkings of 
the clauses and sentences can hardly be reproduced in 
English, though they may in some of the oriental languages. 
The whole movement is that of a sustained grandeur; of a 
sublimity which—on strict s«sthetical principles discovered 
later—cannot either reveal the whole at one glimpse, or 
suffer the eye to peer very closely into the distinctions of the 
several parts. 

It has often seemed to the writer that this uniform, majes- 
tic, gigantic movement of the opening of the Book of Genesis, 
with its oriental picturesqueness, naturally called for an ex- 
panded interpretation of the several portions which occur in 
the passage passed over between the two passages of the present 
lesson. It seems, too, as if the same manner of thought had 
compelled many, if not most, of the early church fathers who 
knew no Hebrew, to view the whole in the same way, though 
only through a translation. The chaos of verse 2, a familiar 
idea, by the way, to Greeks as well as Jews, calls for a con- 
fused idea of time, or even for a dropping of the idea of 
time as too insignificant or too strange to enter. 

Does then the sublime immediately descend to the tread-~ 
mill literal in verse 5? or is the same unity of thought and ~ 
stately march of language kept up? Is the “day” to be 
interpreted as it would hardly be interpreted elsewhere in 
Scripture in a passage of sublime revelation? or are we to 
leave the dignified form of speech, and descend to the 
statistical ? Such, it seems to the writer, is the oriental side 
of the question, and worthy of its due weight in any inter- 
pretation. It, is freely conceded that we have not yet per- 
fectly interpreted either the book of Nature or the written 
book: the full knowledge, when it comes, will doubtless 
correct many a half-light notion of many a generation. 
But meanwhile, every glimmer of light is worth attend- 
ing to. 

In translating the Bible into various languages, there has 
been much hampering of the translators in this portion of 
Scripture either by their predecessors or by popular prejudice. 
Another portion of the lesson helps, and, indeed, almost any 
of the better recent commentaries, will show a needed cor- 
rection of our version in the second portion of this lesson. 
One of the most remarkable instances, however, occurs just 
outside our lesson, or in that part of the first chapter that is 
omitted. It is the word “firmament.” The Hebrew word 
means properly “expanse;” and it is hard now to believe, 
as formerly, that the word had been invested with the mean- 
ing of firmamentum, solid [hemi]sphere, when Moses wrote. 
Yet that translation once made, in accordance with Greek 
ideas, zealous expounders have maintained that such was the 
real meaning of the Hebrew; as if anthropomorphism must 
be pressed into the moulds of a later and foreign mythology. 
But how strong the advocates of that explanation are, may 
be gathered from the fact that in translating the Bible into 
Arabic, the translators felt themselves forced to adopt from 
earlier versions the word meaning “firmament,” and to 
reject a most appropriate word which is cognate to the 
Hebrew, and means the same thing. The writer has fre- 
quently heard intelligent natives lament this thing. Whether 
this can be corrected in future is uncertain. The Jesuits 
have now their version of Genesis, which perforce agrees 
with the Vulgate—in this same rendering ; and thus another 
block is in the way. 

The “dust of the ground” out of which Jehovah God 
formed man, is not “clay,” but the fine organic and inorganic 
refuse which we still call dust. The Scripture is therefore 
chemically correct for all practical purposes, though unscien- 
tifically oriental. That should stop the mouths of those 
modern sciolists who make a double mistake in objecting to 
this declaration. They usually mistake Dr. Watts for 
Scripture, in 

“Made us of clay, and formed us men ;” 


and furthermore assume that the narrowing definition of the 
chemists is to be taken as interpreting Scripture. But neither 
the Scripture nor the secular poets are apt to consider clay as 
strictly and only silicate of alumina; and the fact that 
alumina appears to be no usual or necessary component of 
the human body is not a very sound objection to the state- 
ment in Genesis: A genuine Oriental, indeed, would laugh 





Man a Living Spirit. See Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, 


at any such objection as utterly frivolous. 
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[All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The inverest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 
The, nen Praise Manual. 12mo, pp. #. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co. 


Robert Raikes and His Scholars. 


By Mrs. H. B. Paul. 
day Schovul Union. 


Londen: Sun- 


The Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken, 


By Mrs. Galusha Anderson. 
pp. 226, 


12mo0, 

Chicago : Jansen, McClurg, & Uo. Price, $1.00, 

The American Bicycler: A Mauual for the Observer, the Learner, and 
the Expert. 7 | Charles E, Pratt, editor of the Bicycling World. 
i2mo, pp. 21. ostou ;: Printed tor the Author, 


History of Sunday-schvuols: a brief Historical Treatise, with special refer- 
ence to the Sunday-schools of America. By W. A. Chandier. i2mo, 
pp. 149. New York: Phillips & Hunt, Price, 0 cents. 


First Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture of the Legisia- 
ture of the State of Kansas, tor the year 1877-8, Kmbracing statistic! 
exhibits with diagrauas of the agricultural, industrial, mercantile, and 


other interests of the state, together with # colored outline map of 
the state, and sectional maps of each of; ized county. lime, pp. 
40. Topeka: sansas State Board of Agriculture. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Cremation. By an Eyewitness. 


lémo, pp. 32. 
Barnes & Co. 


New York: A. 8. 


Lafayette St. Church: Reprint from Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
lémo, pp. W. Bullalo. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presoyterian Church. lémo, pp. 4. Philadelphia. 


The Sunday-school Centenary: An Address to Scholars. By Ancient 
Simon. lémo, pp. 24. Londou: Sunday School Union, 


The Centenary Service of Song. By Benjamin Clarke. 12mo, pp. 32. 

London: Sunday School Union. rice, 5 cenis. 

mtenpia Stones: A Centenary Address to Sunday-school Teachers, By 
Rafamuin Ciarke. 16mo, pp. 16. London: Sunday School Union. 


The Elementary Catechism, in Fifty-two Sections. By Rev. David W. 
eeerante. lémi0, paper. Bostou : Congregational Publishing 
Society. 


Robert Raikes; the Man of Gloucester: A Musical Memoir. Compiled 
and adapted by Kdwin Paxton Hood, limo, pp. #0, Loudon: sun- 
day Schuol Union. Price, 1 cents. 


Outdoor Life in Europe; Sketches of men and manners, people and 
places, during two summers abroad. By Key. Kaward P, Thwing. 
(standard Series.) 4to, pp.4o. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 
Ww cenls. 


The Salon of Madame Necker; taken from ducuments among the 
archives of Coppet. Collected and compiied by her great-grandson, 
Othenin D’ Haussonvilie, (Standard Series.) Partsland 2, Quarto, 
pp. 27. New York: 1. K, Punk & Uo. Price, 16 cents, 





It is with no ordinary regret that the Bible student 
peruses the little work which reveals the kindly heart, the 
reverent spirit, the independent and exceptionally cul- 
tured mind of the late Thomas Chalmers Murray, A son 
of the late Rey. Dr. Murray of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
most widely known as “ Kirwan,” he was much more 
a man of books than caring to appear before the public; 
lovely in daily life, humble and thorough in all his work. 
Of unusually high esteem among scholars of high rank, 
especially in the various learned societies of which he 
was a member, he was cut off suddenly in his prosperous 
advance as associate professor of the Shemitic languages 
in Johns Hopkins University ; a professorship which it 
is little to say that he adorned. His Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of the Psalms were scarcely com- 
pleted .and delivered before his death, and thus come 
before the public without the author’s revision ; yet, as 
they stand, they are by much the most valuable contri- 
bution to their proper branch of science which has 
appeared as the product of American study. To this 
remark it is no drawback that they are cast in a popular 
form, ‘To the ordinary pastor or Sunday-school teacher 
they will impart more knowledge than many commen- 
taries; while to the man of literature their style and 
matter will give them an uncommon charm, The several 
points which no one can miss in reading this book are: 
first and chiefly, the surprising breadth of its learning; 
next, its independence of judgment, giving the author 
full ability to use without bias or captivation not only 
others’ accumulations of fact, but even their fancies. 
Not less remarkable, again, is the author’s extensive 
knowledge and illustrative use of literatures other than 
the Shemitic. His Kogiish scholarship, for example, 
though not paraded, cannot be repressed or concealed. 
The book is made up of “ wonderfully good reading,” 
and stored with the neatest, most correct, and delicate 
literary criticism, As to its main subject, it is the work 
of a superior hand, although he had not reached the years 
which would have entitled a Jew to be either a member 
of the great council or a doctor of the law. The course 
pursued in the investigation runs through nine lectures, 
and is briefly this: First is taken up the origin and history 
of the Shemitic peoples, together with some general in- 
formation as to their languages and literatures ; next the 


history of the Hebrew language, its early literature, and | 


the collection of the Hebrew writings; then the titles 
and arrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures, leading 
directly to the history of the names “Psalm” and 
“ Psalter,” the literary and editorial arrangement of the 
five books of the Psalter, and the inscriptions, or titles 
to the several Psalms. The treatment of the Psalms 
themselves then follows generally under that of the 
several books into which they are divided in the Hebrew 
Bible, though for convenience the theory of a Maccabean 
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editorship and collection is discussed—and opposed by 
the author—at the start. The position with reference to 
the Psalms of David, the Korahites, Asaph, the psalmists 
of the exile, the Great Synagogue, and all other kindred 
matters arediscussed in appropriate place; while fit consid- 
eration is given to the Hebrew ballad poetry, along with 
the lyric, epic, and didactic. In the multitude of matters 
discussed, there are sundry points where the author’s 
independent judgment by no means coincides with most 
Christian scholars, Yet even here he is remarkably 
suggestive. The line is always clear between his state- 
ments of fact, and those of mere opinion. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. viii, 319. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.75.) 


With the issue of that perennial work of humor, Knick- 
erbocker's History of New York, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have begun the publication, in monthly volumes, of 
an entirely new edition of the works of Washington 
Irving. The type is large, round, and clear; the page is 
an open one, pleasantly spaced; and the binding is of 
simple elegance, as befitting a, standard edition for the 
library shelves. As far as its illustrations are concerned, 
the volume is in some sense a variorum ; for it contains 
the steel-plate vignette title-page made for the neat little 
“ Riverside edition” (sixteen years ago), with Darley’s 
and Hoppin’s woodcut vignettes from the same edition ; 
some other full-page woodcuts by Darley; a steel-plate 
of Washington Aliston’s “A Schepen laughing at a 
Burgomaster’s Joke;” and some new full-page designs 
on wood, by that original and generally pleasing artist, 
Mr. F.8. Church. There is also a large folded lithograph 
by William Heath, “ Peter Stuyvesant’s Army entering 
New Amsterdam.” Aside from these external features 
of the new edition, the book-lover will derive still more 
pleasure from a newly written essay on Irving, by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. The preparation of such a 
general introduction to Irving’s works could not have 
fallen into better hands. Mr. Warner has produced a 
fine and permanently valuable essay, in which the reader 
is furnished not only with the means of forming an appre- 
hension of the nature of Irving’s genius and the qualities 
of his style, but is shown the winsome, gentle, and innately 
wholesome character of this early leader in the field of 
American literature. Mr. Warner’s essay is also published, 
with William Cullen Bryant’s eulogy (delivered in 1860), 
and the late G, P. Putnam’s chapter of personal reminis- 
cences, in a handsome volume called Studies of Irving. 
This separate issue will be a matter of convenience to 
the owners of other editions of Irving. (Knickerbocker’s 
New York; 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. lxxxvi, 525; price, 
$2.50. Studies of Irving, 4to, cloth, pp. 159; price, $1.00. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The late Dr. Charles J. Hempel’s well-known edition 
in English of Schiller’s Complete Works has recently been 
reissued by its original publisher, I. Kohler, of Phila- 
delphia. It is comprised in two large quarto volumes, 
the first of which contains a considerable sketch of the 
poet’s life, carefully chosen translations of his minor 
poems; the following dramas: The Robbers, Fiesco, 
Lore and Intrigue, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, The Maid 
of Orleans, The Bride of Messina, The Camp of Wallen- 
stein, The Piccolomini, The Death of Wallenstein, and 
Wilhelm Tell. The second volume is wholly taken up 
with Schiller’s prose works, as follows: History of the 
Revolt of the United Netherlands; History of the 
Thirty Years’ War; and various minor writings. Both 
volumes are well edited, are fairly printed on good 
paper, are accompanied by numerous full-page pictures 
from German sources, and are strongly bound. In view 
of the fact that they contain, together, no less than 1281 
large octavo pages, in double columns, and are sold at 
five dollars a set, it is hardly necessary to say that they 
do not constitute, and are not designed to constitute, an 
edition de luxe of Schiller; but the reader desiring more 
of Schiller’s works than is comprised in Lord Lytton’s 
volume of translations cannot elsewhere turn to an 
English edition so full, conveniently arranged, and inex- 
pensive. (2 vols., 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. 670, 611. 
Philadelphia: I. Kohler. Price, $5.00.) 

The University Press at Oxford, England, also bears 
the name of the Clarendon Press, whence the well-known 
Clarendon Press Series of educational works takes its 
name. The University Press at Cambridge, England, is 
called the Pitt Press; and from it there has now been 
for some little time in course of issue a Pitt Press Series, 
differing in no essential particular from its Oxford proto- 
type. In this Pitt Press Series is issued a better cheap 
edition than was before accessible, of John Locke’s 


standard treatise, Some T'houghis Concerning Education, , 





The text has been carefully edited, and is printed in its 
original form; while a preface, full biographical and 
critical introductions, notes, and index are furnished by 
the editor, the Rev. R. H. Quick, who is known in 
America by his commendable volume entitled Essays on 
Educational Reformers, The volume is printed with 
more than usual elegance, and is neatly bound. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond Street, New York, are the 
American agents for both the Clarendon Press and the 
Pitt Press publications. (16mo, cloth, pp. lxiv, 240. 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press. Price, 
90 cents. ) 


Mr. Henry G. Bohn’s one-volume collection of famous 
novels of brief length has long been familiar in the 
American book market, in which its compactness and 
cheapness have excused its inferior appearance and its 
small and battered type. A similar, but cheaper, collec- 
tion, printed from larger and much more readable type, 
has now been issued by the American Book Exchange, 
New York, under the title of M/odern Classics. It includes 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, “X. B. Saintine’s” 
Picciola, and La Motte Fouqué’s Undine, and The Two 
Captains. The book is cheaply, but neatly and service- 
ably, produced, and offers a great amount of standard 
and innocent reading at an inconsiderable price. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 502, New York: American Book Exchange. 
Price, 50 cents; postage, 7 cents.) 


The attention of readers desiring plain and helpful 
reading for Sundays or quiet week-day hours may well 
be called to the Rev. J. R. Miller’s thirty-two essays on 
practical religious topics, now grouped together in a 
volume entitled Week-Day Religion. Mr. Miller’s style is 
finished throughout, but his moral purpose is not less 
earnest; and his pages unite, in a somewhat unusual 
degree, helps toward spiritual thought and toward 
healthy moral action. Nota few of the chapters of his 
book have been published in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, whose readers do not need to be told that 
they form a welcome and wholesome addition to con- 
temporary religious reading. (12mo, cloth, pp. 315. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$1.00.) 


All books of personal reminiscence are quite sure to 
contain something that will interest the reader; and it 
would be strange, in view of the varied experiences, at 
home and abroad, of Mr. Henry Wikoff,—somewhat 
widely known as the “ Chevalier Wikoff,’—if a certain 
amount of entertainment could not be found in the six 
hundred large pages of his new book, Reminiscences of an 
Idler. But the volume is on the whole very tiresome and 
profitless reading. Even if its subject-matter and its 
literary style could not be changed, it ought at least to 
have been given the benefit of rigorous condensation. 
(Large 12mo, cloth, pp. xii, 596. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. Price, $1.75.) 

Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer is a good tem- 
perance book for popular reading. Taking for his sub- 
title “Intemperance the Great Source of Crime,” the 
author, Mr. A. B. Richmond, tells, in plain and straight- 
forward English, some of the many ways in which he 
has seen the devil’s work done by intoxicating liquors. 
His chapters of reminiscence or of statement cover a 
wide field, and will approve themselves by their union of 
general interest with temperance purpose. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 887. New York: American Book Exchange. Price, 
$1.00 ; postage, 9 cents.) 

It is nearly two years since Ebers’s Homo Sum and its 
English translation by Clara Bell were noticed in these 
columns. As this charming book deserves, it has kept 
its place in the market and in the popular interest with- 
out apparent change. Now, however, the English trans- 
lation, is issued in this country, by authorization of the 
German publishers; apparently from the same plates, 
but on a somewhat lighter paper and in one volume. 
(16mo, paper, pp. iv, 299. New York: William 8, 
Gottsberger. Price, 40 cents.) 

A volume of generally plain and discreet hints on 
Health and Healthy Homes, forming a popular guide to 
domestic hygiene, is written by Dr. George Wilson, an 
English physician; and is introduced to American 
readers, with the addition of a few sensible notes, by 
Dr. J. G. Richardson, of Philadelphia, a well-known 
authority on hygienic subjects. The book has a good 
index. (12mo, cloth, pp. 314. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. Price, $1.50.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Indiana, state, at Warsaw---.......-._........... June 22-24 
West Virginia, state, at Clarksburg_--.......-.---- June 22-24 
Massachusetts, state, at Martha’s Vineyard_-_-...-- June 29, 30 
California, state, at Monterey_..................---. July 1-4 
Mississippi, state, at Meridian... ...._......-...--.. July 7,8 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville_.............---...- Aug. 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove_...........------ Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland--...----.--- September or October 
Maine, state, at Branswick........... ...-----sese0 Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster... ---- October or November 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_----....-.-.-. Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, (place not yet determined) --...Nov. 10, 11 


New Jersey, state, at Camden- -....-....---...-..- Noy. 16-18 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


Chester Heights, Pennsylvania-_----...--..-._-..--- July 7-16 
Cumberland Valley, at Oakville, Pennsylvania-_-_--_- July 12-27 
TRS ViOW, BOY TORR nce pce en atin oan Ee 
CRORE EMO, 10W0w si cic cncene es ce ee Ccceneneece July 13-27 
Hound Lake ew Tete 2.25 2.22. cack steals July 20-30 
Lakeside; OBiI6) nnn ecle cd emit eb ntin cnnccooy July 22-Aug. 2 
Green, Lake, W is00ngin...... nccccacqnweccensecnces July 26-30 
Chawtauqua 2... -....--- 22022020 005--0022---- August 3-19 
Kansas, at Bismarck Grove -.-...---....--.-..-...Aug. 10-19 


United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa_--- August 13-18 
New England, at South Framingham, Mass_-_Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—In the plan of the West Virginia State Sunday- 
school Convention, to be held at Clarksburg, Harrison 
County, June 22-24, the programme comprises: 1. Our 
work reported; 2. Our work defined; 3. Our work fur- 
nished ; 4. Our work promoted. 


—Arrangements are made for a “Christian Commis- 
sion Day” at Chautauqua, August 7, when all delegates 
of the late United States Christian Commission are in- 
vited to meet for a reunion. General Clinton B. Fisk, 
Philip Phillips, the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and others are 
expected to participate. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the Missouri State Sunday-school Convention, at 
St. Joseph’s, May 25-27, Mr. William Reynolds, of 
Peoria, Illinois, added interest to the occasion by counsel 
and addresses. 


—At the fortieth anniversary of the Rhode Island 
Baptist Sunday-school Convention, Warren, June 1, the 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, of Philadelphia, gave a char- 
acteristic address on “‘ Cautionary Signals.” 


—The fifth annual convention of the Strafford County 
(N. H.) Sunday-school Association was held at East 
Rochester, June 2. The officers chosen for the ensuing 
year include the Rev. R. L. Green, Great Falls, as presi- 
dent; and Elbridge W. Fox, and Millar Mills, as secretary 
and treasurer. 


—The seventh annual Sunday-school convention of 
Winnebago County (Ill.) was held in Rockford, May 
26 and 27. The closing address was by Miss Lucia E. F. 
Kimball on the “Necessity for trained forces in the 
temperance cause.” Officers: O. R. Brouse, president; 
H. L. Tupper, secretary ; S. F. Weyburn, treasurer. 

—It was at Circleville that the Ohio State Sunday- 
school Union held its annual convention, this year, 
June 1-3. The gatherings of that body are always well 
attended. This year the meetings were unusually enthu- 
siastic. The union was embarrassed for a long time by 
its indebtedness, but it is now out of debt, and the 
pledges for new work this year were gratifyingly large. 
Its next annual meeting is to be held at Fosteria. 

—At Northfield, the Minnesota State Sunday-school 
Convention held its annual sessions, May 25-27. A report 
was made of forty-seven new schools organized during 
the year. Professor Huntington gave an address on the 
International lesson system. It was proposed that here- 
after the leading ideas of the several speakers before the 
convention should be recorded in its minutes. This 


presupposes the existence of leading ideas in the remarks 
of the speakers. 


—The forty-eighth anniversary of the Rensselaer 
County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Union was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Troy, on Sunday evening, 
May 30. An address on “Sunday-school Extension” 
was delivered Py the Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Clark, of Albany. 
The statistics for the county show schools, 182; officers 
and teachers, 2,821 ; scholars under twenty-one years of 
age, 19,722; adults, 3,772; total enrollment, 26,315; 
conversions and confirmations for the year, 1,034. Lewis 











fs ke ica 
E. Gurley was re-elected president, and James H. Kellogg | “ In the Sunday-school department considerable progress 
corresponding secretary. has been made. The number of schools is reported at 
—Some seven hundred delegates were present at the | 20,340, the officers and teachers 226,367, and scholars 
Connecticut State Sunday-school Convention, at New | 1,588,311,—being an increase, in. four years, of 1,234 
Britain, May 25-27. The intense heat of the week inter- | Schools, 19,754 teachers, and 139,580 scholars, the increase 
fered with the comfort of those in attendance, but not | in scholars being larger than that in the membership of 
with the enthusiasm of the occasion. A vesper service, | the church. One of the most gratifying features is the 
led by the Rev. J. W. Cooper, opened the exercises, on | teport of 352,908 conversions in the four years; and it 
Tuesday evening. The Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent gave | reminds the church that it must look largely to its 
an address that evening, and another on Wednesday. | scholars for its future growth.’ 


The Rev. Dr. Pentecost and Ralph Wells were also| —Rfforts to stay the long-increasing habit of summer 
present from outside of the state, to have a part in the | vacations in city Sunday-schools are multiplying. Ata 
exercises. The Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford, spoke | recent meeting of the board of managers of the Brooklyn 
on “ Definiteness of aim;” the Rev. F,S. Hatch, of (N. Y.) Sunday-school Union the subject was under care- 
West Hartford, on “The pastor and the school;” and | ful consideration, and the following Preamble and Resolu- 
Mr. John J. Matthias, of New Haven, on “The | tions were adopted: 
. ’ —_ = | 
superintendent—who? wash how?” Dr. V pees | Whereas, A communication has been received from a 
principal address was on “The teaching process;” | school connected with the Union, calling attention to the 
Dr. Pentecost’s, on “A great trust, and what it | spreading evil of Sunday desecration, and the board of man- 
demands ;” and Ralph Wells’s on “ The teacher girded, | agers, with all other Sunday-school workers, having noticed 
and at work.” | with sorrow the rapid growth of this kind of so-called Sunday 
—Among other state canventions in the last week of | * recreation, in and near our city Gating Ge summer sr 
. . 9 | shown by the increasing popularity of Sunday excursions to 
mrt: rtp that of Georgia, held in ay pod a - | varigus ploneusd sesects ;-dnd 
enty-four counties were represented. nera . M. . 
: Whereas, It appears to the board that some of our Sunday- 
Brown, of Athens, was elected president; and the Rev. 4 4 


schools, in yielding to the custom of closing their doors during 
W. A. Candler, of Atlanta, secretary. Among the | two ofthe summer months, our children and youth, without 
speakers were the Rev. Rufus W. Smith of Dalton, the | the religious influence and instruction of the schools just at the 


Rev. D. Fraser of Decatur, Professor Lumpkins of | time when worldly attractions, under the guise of innocent 
Athens, Mr. J.C. Courtney of Atlanta, and the Rev. | recreation, are most seductive in leading them away from the 
G. A. Nunnally of Rome. The following resolutions | proper observance of Sunday, and that the schools thereby are 
on the temperance question were adopted by the conven- not only leaving a strong vantage-point unguarded, but are 
jlen really, though unintentionally, giving aid and comfort to the 
_ Dessdood, Phat we covdially tellevesand erv:tie binety bra enemies of the Christian religion ; and that the scholars of the 
pathy with the efforts of the godly women represented in this arane! yarn — — a _— by — are 
union to banish the giant evil of intemperance from our land. valmable gages - ae tit .- . Bite rates § 

Resolved, That the question of temperance Sundays in the —* a Sere ee oe ee wee 
Sunday-schools, and of temperance books and papers, is a mat- , ; 
ter to be decided by the pious judgments of the book committees | #¢solved, That the board of managers of the Brooklyn Sun- 
and publishing authorities who furnish such publications for | 4@¥-#chool Union hereby urgently recommend and request the 
the Sunday-schools, and that we indorse the good work they | fficers and teachers of every Sunday-school in our city to 
have already done in this matter. ty ap | ~ Po sar oF theres ners, Roy = 

‘ . oors open durii . An ne 

On another much mooted point the following reported Board urther rials is sepertansiaeite of Sunday-schools 
action was taken : and the pastors of churches to exert their wide influence to 

Whereas, In our judgment the convenience and highest in- | check this growing evil of Sunday disregard, which is by no 
terests of ae ve in aes reat ae best subserved by | means local, but exists throughout the land. 
separate and distinct organizations for each. : : 

"Resolved, That we pra our colored friends to take im- pent ba Oa 0 Paby hy th air beatae ny Gog 
mediate steps to organize themselves into a state Sunday-school eae a pee gig lig ber im itosar ctor a venghe a 
association, and to perfect county organizations for colored Sun- County. y ” 
day-schools, and that we extend to them any and all assistance 
and fraternity in our power in accomplishing and perpetuating 
this result. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 

Resolved, That in keeping with the foregoing Resolution, : J wet , 

Article 3, Section 1, of ths Constisatten be tanteten by inserting —Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, in his interesting centenary 

the word “white” before the word “Sunday-schools” in the | 20tes, in The London Sunday School Chronicle, says 

second line, and the word “ white” before the word “ delegates” | that, in 1803, “‘a select list of Scriptures for a course of 

in the third line. Tee |, begeqerd reading in Sunday-schools” was adopted by the London 

i Sunday-school Union; and that this “publication was the 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. actual commencement of the uniform lesson systems 

—In the annual report of Sunday-school work in the | which has gr: adually extended until it has become all but 

Episcopal diocese of Long Island, the following summary | universal, and is now designated ‘ The International List 
is given: schools, 83; officers, 419; teachers, 1,701; | of Scripture Lessons.’ ” 

scholars, 5,633; gain during year, 434; confirmations, 590. 

—For many years the May parade of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Sunday-schools has been a noteworthy event in 
that city. On Wednesday, May 26, though the day was 
exceedingly warm, about fifty thousand scholars and/|dolph Macon College; Richard M. Smith, of the 
teachers were in the annual procession. Afterward they | University of Virginia. Georgia: Charles E. Boynton, 
assembled at their various churches to enjoy the refresh- | of Atlanta. Canada: Richard Brown, Frederick John 
ments prepared for them. Stark, J. J. Woodhouse, W. E. Watson, of Toronto; 

—Shortly before last Christmas the two pioneer Ger- | Mr. and Mrs. David Pleives, Dr. W. ©. Corson, I. W. 
man Sunday-schools in St. Petersburg united in a cele- | Wood, of Brantford; the Rev. George Willet, of Hankes- 
bration of the anniversary of their organization and | bury; Miss Fanny Matthews, of Lindsay; James Crail, 
existence. Since the beginning of 1880 a third school | Captain R. C. Adams, John R. Dougall, of Montreal ; 
has been established in the Russian capital, making three | the Rev. John McKillican, of Danville, Quebec Province. 
Sunday-schools in all. The new one is connected with | Arsansas: the Rev. Thomas R. Welch, D.D., of the 
the principal German church of the city, that of St, | International Executive Committee, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Peter, under the direction of Pastor Findeisen. Welch, of Little Rock. North Carolina: John E. Ray, 

—A correspondent in Fort Wrangel, Alaska, writes: of Raleigh. Wisconsin: the Rev. James Cruikshank, of 
“T had the honor of being the first Protestant missiohary Kenosha ; the Rev. William Crawford, Mrs. William 
to this far-off land. Soon after coming, I opened a Sun- | ©T*Wford, Green Bay. 


day-school, which grew quite large. But as I was alone| —Arrangements for the observance of the Sunday- 
for a whole year, my only resource was to teach by hav- | school Centenary in and about Boston are thus announced 
ing the Indians repeat after me in unison. In this way | by an undenominational committee having the matter in 
they learned the Ten Commandments, the Twenty-third | charge: 
Psalm, and a number of other passages of Scripture. | The Joint Committee to whom was entrusted the matter of 
I would try to explain the lesson through an interpreter, | arranging for a proper observance of the Sunday-school Cen- 
and have had reason to feel that the seed thus sown did | tenary, desire to call the attention of the churches and Sunday- 
not all fall on stony ground. We have now five teachers, | schools of Boston and vicinity to the special desirableness of 
and often two hundred and fifty scholars, many of whom | 8¥¢b 4” observance. — ; 
are old and white-headed men and women.” In addition to the interest felt in the one-hundredth anniver- 
At thé Methodist Generat Conférénice' tis Cincinnats, sary of the establishment of Sunday-schools by Robert Raikes, 


. : ; , this year is the five hundredth since the Bible was first translated 
the bishops said of the Sunday-school cause in their field: | into the English language, Surely our gratitude and our deyo- 

















—tThe following additional delegates to the Sunday- 
school Centenary are announced: New York: the Rev. 
P. G. Cook, of Buffalo; the Hon. O. J. Harmon, of 
Oswego. Virginia: Professor W. W. Smith, of Ran- 
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tion should be deeply stirred, and the occasion 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

The second Sunday in June has already been 
designated as Children’s Day, and this year it is 
desired that every church and Sunday-school 
should honor these special events by special 
services, calling the attention of adults and 
children alike to the inestimable value of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work. Let the day 
be made one that will always be remembered 
for its exaltation of the word of God and the 
system of instruction that has for ita object a 
spiritual knowledge of the Book of books, 

In addition to the Children’s Day services it 
is proposed to have a gathering of Sunday-school 
teachers, and other Bible workers, on Saturday, 
June 26, at 3 o’clock (place to be hereafter 
designated), to join in a united celebration ot 
the great events to be commemorated. The 
programme will be announced in due time, and 
it is expected will prove unusually interesting. 
Let the appointed hour be gladly given, in re- 
membrance of the great blessings bequeathed 
to us, and with the firm determination, under 
all circumstances, to “‘ buy the truth, and sell it 
not,” 


—<A centenary reunion will be held in 
Plymouth Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Sunday, June 26. In addition to the 
Plymouth Church Sunday-school, the 
branch school (Olivet) will be present and 
participate. If this notice should meet 
the eye of any of the old scholars, the 
present superintendent, 8. H, Corvell, 177 
Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio, would 
be pleased to receive whatever communi- 
cation they may wish to make to their 
old home and friends. 


MISSIONS. 


—As an indication of the growing field 
of home missions in America, The Baptist 
Home Mission Monthly for June says: 


More than 105,000 immigrants have landed 
at Castle Garden, New York City, since Janu- 
ary 1, 46,821 came in April. The arrivals in 
May have been about 12,000 a week. 4,836 
landed in one day in May. The present indi- 
cations are that the exodus from Europe will 
exceed all previous calculations, reaching more 
than 500,000 for the year 1880. One gratifying 
feature is, that but about one-sixth of the num- 
ber are Irish, and that the Germans and 
Scandinavians, together with many from Eng- 
Jand constitute the bulk of the emigrants. These 
are generally people with some means, who 
push on to the West, where they and their 
children are to hold influential positions in the 
future. Shall that influence be for Christ or 
against him? The physical and mental vigor 
of the world is drifting to our great West. 


—There are good givers in the church of 
Christ—men and women who give when 
they must deny themselves to make the 
contribution, One of these givers writes 
to The Home Missionary of his winning 
a blessing in this way, His medicine for 
failing health is not patented. Anybody 
who chooses can try it. Here is the 
recipe : 

At our missionary concert some months ago, 
the fact of the Home Missionary Society being 
in debt was mentioned by a brother, who made 
an earnest appeal for a special contribution. 
Others followed, driving the nail farther home, 
Soon this, that, and the other brother was offer- 
ing his dollar. Could I give anything? I pulled 
a lonely dollar from my pocket.. Ah{ IfI give 
my car-fare, | must walk this week to and 
from my school,—a distance of three miles. 
But said I to myself, “ Who wouldn’t walk six 
miles a day for only five days if by so doing he 
could help a brother on the frontier to retain 
his and his Master’s good name?” I gave it. 
I walked. I thanked God every step of the 
way, that I was permitted to help in the good 
work, What was the result? I received a 
blessing in my soul, and my body was blessed 
also. It gave mea better appetite; I gained 
in strength and flesh, So marked was my 
change that I determined to walk in future. 
I have sinee had fourteen weeks of school ; 
have walked most of the time; have gained 
about ten pounds, and have saved about four- 
teen dollars, which I needed very much for 
books. Now I enjoy my walks very much, 
and can walk the distance without fatigue. 
Indeed, I would rather walk than ride, 





PERSONAL. 


—Professor C. H. Toy, has been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of Hebrew 
language and literature in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. 


—The four bishops lately elected by the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
have fixed their residences for the next 
quadrennium as follows: Bishop Warren 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Bishop Foss at St. Paul, 
Minn.; Bishop Hurst at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Bishop Haven at San Francisco, Cal. 


—In securing the services of the Rev. 
J. R. Miller, of Rock Island, Illinois, as 
an assistant in the editorial department in 
its Board of Publication, under the Rev. 
Dr. Dulles, the Presbyterian Church has 
gained the services in that important field 
of a man of excellent spirit, taste, and 
judgment, and of good literary ability. 


—A writer in The Fredonia Censor pays 
a warm tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
D. R. Barker, who was the primary class 
teacher in the Baptist Sunday-school at 
Fredonia, New York, and has recently 
deceased. He tells of a descriptive name 
given to her by the Indians, which is 
worthy of extended notice. He says: 


I was told the other day that, when Mrs. 
Barker was young, she was much among the 
Indians and she so won their hearts by her 
simple manner and kindly disposition that they 
gave her the name ‘She Makes Happy.” It 
pronounced the character of her whole life. 
She ever sought the happiness of the poor, the 
sorrowing, and the unfortunate. And she did 
this for the sake of Christ, who died to give 
happiness to her. If I were asked for a motto 
for you, I know of nothing more suitable than 
this to write upon your banner, ‘She Makes 
Happy,” and underneath write the words of 
the Saviour, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


—In a recent address at Atlanta, Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, of Georgia, in defending 
his official course against certain criticisms 
upon it, had this to say of his connection 
with Sunday-schools and Christian work 
generally : 


‘Tt has been said again, that I have gone 
about too much to Sunday-schools. Yes! I 
believe in Sunday-schools! I believe in the 
religion which instituted them; I believe in 
the philanthopry that bids them God-speed ; 
I believe in the statesmanship which teaches 
that it is better to train forty young men to be 
virtuous and religious than to train one for the 
gallows! You know how often this taunt has 
been thrown into my teeth ; you know how it 
is that almost day by day it has been made, 
and now you hear through the public press and 
on the streets insinuations about ‘“ the Chris- 
tian governor.” My fellow-citizens, has it 
come to this at this late day in the progress of 
Christianity and civilization, that it is to be 
made a matter of taunt if a man in high public 
position should recognize the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe? For thirty years of my life 
I have been accustomed to visit Sunday-schools, 
and occasionally “nigger meetings.’ Why 
use that as a charge? Did they suppose that 
when I assumed the office of governor I should 
feel that I was in too proud, too high, too dig- 
nified a position to condescend to recognize 
my responsibility to God? You see how it is 
drifting. You see how often these taunts are 
made, and even now, in certain journals that 
could be named, the dialect of the Bible is be- 
ing prostituted to the use of these men in order 
to degrade the followers of that religion that 
should be sanctified in the esteem of all. . . 
In the very streets of this city a gentleman 
walking along had occasion to say to another, 
“T thank God” for such or such a thing,— 
mentioning what it was. The other could not 
miss the chance, and said: “‘ You must have 
been to one of Colquitt’s Sunday-schools, you 
thank God so glibly!” Now,I might as well 
be frank here as elsewhere, because I know I 
am in the presence of men and women who are 
just and reasonable, and to them I say, that all 
the peltings of this pitiless storm of iron hail 
will not cause me to deviate the thousandth 
part of an inch from the line that I have pro- 
posed for myself, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
46,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 

If we were in want of business, we should 


apply to Mr. Holland for a chance to sell 
his Bible. See advertisement. 


I, L, Cragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth S8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 


a A —— ni cae ; 
A Model Superintendent 
A Sketch of the Life, Character, and 
Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee. By H. CLay TRuMBULL, 


Editor of “The Sunday School Times.” 
With a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A 





** An important and helpful addition is made 
to the literature of Sunday-school methods in 
the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s new book, ‘A 
Model Superintendent.’ The volume is bio- 
graphical in character, having for its subject 
the life and work—especially in Sunday-schools 
—of the late Henry P. Haven of New London, 
Connecticut, who was a member of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. But it is in no 
sense an ordinary memoir, for in its successive 
chapters it very fully tells just how Mr. Haven 
was a model superintendent, both in city and 
country Sunday-schools; and it presents not 
only accounts of his methods, but also, wherever 

ossible, the precise forms and exercises which 
- employed. It is, in effect, a hand-book of 
Sunday-school technics, embodying the expe- 
rience not only of Mr. Haven but of Mr. Trum- 
bull, editor of The Sunday School Times, than 
whom no man living is more familiar with the 
best methods of Sunday-school work. The book 
also has interest and value for the general read- 
er, as Mr. Haven was prominent not only in 
local and national Sunday-school affairs, but 
also as a ship-owner whose enterprises extended 
literally to all quarters of the globe. His 

ioneer connection with whale-fisheries in the 
orthern seas, and his generous part in enter- 
rises of Arctic explorations, have never before 

n fully chronicled: and, in addition to his 
services thus rendered to science and industrial 
advancement, Mr. Haven was also one of the 
most generous philanthropists of his time.” 





Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 


fez Sent by mail, postage pre-paid, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. We bought one 
several months ago, and really think it is worth 
double its cost. The children will love it, and receive 
avetientins impressions from it.— Wesleyan Christian 





The illustrations give force to the letter of the word, 
surpanses everpumag ef lta kind.—len J: George Bust- 
su ev o - 4 
ler DD. Washington, D. C. = 


The possession of a copy of this magnificent work 
ought vo _be counted the choicest treasure of every 
family.—Rev. B. Sundertand, D.D., Washington, D. C. 


Having a copy in =y own home, I can testify to its 
great excellence, an e peculiar fascination with 
which it draws the children to the Book of books.— 
Rev. E. P. Goodwin, ., Chicago. . 

We have hundreds of recommendations from leading 
men all over the country. Send for circular and _ 


ticulars. Give ex ence, arfd territory wan 
Send thi" Wey: HOLLAND, Springheld, Mase 


~The Latest Sunday Morning Sermons 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE, 


Revised by them, with Portrait and Biography of some Em- 

yrvnndl — and Sunday School — explained, anc 

Anecdotes,and a F ic Article, an a Thrilling Ser‘al 
Y WEEK in the 


Story, are 

CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
@1.50 perannam. Sample Co; free. Agents wanted. 
dlso, can be had from all News rs. 

Ad B. AITKEN, 68 Bible House, New York 

Sunday-school Centennial Services. 
A Service for all Denominations. 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

Per 100 copies $i 00 
By mail «~ 18 
This Service is intended for use at the coming 


“ Robert Raikes’’ Centennial. Sample sent on appli- 
cation. 
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The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The genera! interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and iis study, contributed by eminent European 
and Aimerican writers to the issue of The Sunda 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has ca'led fort. 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. A|! the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various — to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTENTS. 


Why Study the Bible?—By the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D. Importance of Bible Studv.—By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. he Right Spirit for Bible Study.— 
By Professor Austin Pheips, D.D. Can We Trust Our 
Engiish Bible?—Ry the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Scripture Explaining Scripture.—By 
Professor J. L. M. Curry. LL.D. Hints on Bible Inter- 
Pee meg ee Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. Helps to 

opular Bible Study.—By Prof. Philip Schatf, D.D., 
LL.D. How to Use Commentaries.—By the Right 
Rey. C. J. Eliicott, D.D., Bishop ot Gloucester and 
Bristol. Light from the Land on the Book —By the 
Rev. W. . Thomson, D.D. Light from Oriental 
Discoveries.—By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from Eastern Manners aad Castoms.- By Isaac 
H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. The Book in the Karly Church. 
Pe hy Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. Promoting 
Bible Study in the Church of To-day.—By Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. M. 
Thomson, E. de Pressense, and oward Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are adapt- 
ed admirably to meet a general and real need. If we 
were a pastor again, we Would put acopy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
school, if we had to do so at_our own expense.”—The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
It isa series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
adapted to-promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those whoread it. At 
atime when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense against these 
attacks is an inte!ligent uaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.’’-—The Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 


“ This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo! teachers, and must afford them considera- 
ble assistance in aes and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“ A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, IU. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a | e amount of valuable reading matter.”’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ye Very valuable to ~~ Bible student.’’— The Christian 
a “woh i, "a. 





“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a@ mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. gor book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures 
will welcomed by those who know the value ot 
ee of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto. 


“ A valuable help to the - use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


“ We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance.” — 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 


“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
= together and get it.”—The Christian Sun, Suffolk, 

a. 


bef Avery useful little manual.’’— The Moravian, Beth- 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


“‘Itjis a very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ough be widely circulated.”’— The Christian Stand- 
on, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


** Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“It is able, condensed and valuable.”— Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroit i, Mich. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of pape published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. itisaconvenient little pamphlet of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ The work before us is calculated to filla want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and concise form It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 
rect ideas as to Bible interpretation and the use of 
commentaries. We bespeak for it a ready sale, as the 

rice places it within the reach of all.”—The Hvening 
peda St. Catharme, Canada. 


“* The Bible and its study; Rromptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”—The Evening 
Mail, Halifax, N. 8. 


“Tt will certainly be a help to the student of the 
Bible in his search after truth.”—The Bvening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 

“ An admirable help to all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures,” — Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 

“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in the Sunday-schoo! 
is undoubted.”— The Morning Whig, Troy, N. Y. 


“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.”—The New Bra, Lancaster, Pa. 

“Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.” —The National Baptist, iphia. 


e 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ee 


SELF-LOVE. 
[By F. W. Faber.] 
Oh, I could go through all —_ s troubles singing, 
Turning earth’s night to day, 


If self were not so fast around me, clinging 
To all I do or say. 


My very thoughts are selfish, always building 
ean castles in the air; 
I use my love for others for a gilding 
To make myself look fair. 


I fancy all the world engrossed with judging 
My merit or my blame ; 
Its = praise seems an ungracious grudg- 


ng 
Of gous which I might claim. 


In youth, or age, by city, wood, or mountain, 
Self is forgotten never ; 

Where’er we tread, it gushes like a fountain, 
Its waters flow forever. 


O miserable omnipresence, stretching 
Over all time and space, 
How have I run from thee, yet found thee 
reaching 
The goal in every race. 


Inevitable self! vile imitation 
Of universal light,— 

Within our hearts a dreadful usurpation 
Of God’s exclusive right! 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


[The Rev. Richard Glover, in The Family Treasury. } 


There can be no true manliness without 
godliness. The man who is destitute of 
the fear and love of God, who has no 
affection for his heavenly Parent, nor filial 
regard for his will, who “ honoreth not his 
Father ”—whatever may be his magnifi- 
cent “ Philistinism,” though he have the 
physique of a Hercules combined with the 
grace of an Apollo, is no man; he is but 
a more splendid animal than his horse or 
his hound. Well- developed moral thews 
are more in the sight of man’s Maker than 
physical or intellectual ones ; and so they 
ought to be in the estimation of every 
sound judgment. Hence the remarkable 
force of a somewhat obscure scripture: 
“He hath no pleasure in the strength of 
an horse ; neither delighteth he in any 
man’s legs. But the Lord’s delight is in 
them that fear him, and put their trust in 
his mercy.” The glory and beauty of a 
man lie rather in reverence and faith than 
in fineness of form or physical or intel- 
lectual development. 

“Goodliness” naturally condenses into 

“godliness,” as a spirit does into an es- 
sence. “For all flesh is as grass, and all 
the glory of man as the flower of the 

ass. The grass withereth, the flower 
adeth.”? Only he that doeth the will of 
God liveth among the immortals and 
eternals. In that prophet-like address to 
the mincing daughters of our modern Zion 
—or Babylon, if you will—Zady Clara 
Vere de Vere, Tennyson shows that the 
true glory of womanhood lies in moral 
worth, and not in the superficial, evan- 
escent charms of beauty; and true nobility 
in another something than “ the claims of 
long descent :” 


“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


This is equally true of the proper glory of 
manhood ; as, indeed, the same poet him- 
self has said over and over a ain, as in the 
noble words of Arthur, describing that 


‘‘ Fair order of the Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world,”— 


namely,— 

“T made them lay their hands in mine and 
swear 

To reverence the King as if he were 

Their —— and their conscience as their 


To tesa ‘the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 


To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity.” 


And then, among the “all that makes a 
man,” he goes on to put these as the more 
essential attributes—the “keeping down 
the base, high thought, and amiable words, 
and courtline 88, and the desire of fame, 
and love of truth.” And all this is summed 
up in the words of Lord Bacon: “ Cer- 
tainly man is of kin to the beasts by his 
body; and if he be not akin to God by 

his spirit, he is an ignoble creature.” 

Which, indeed, isthe old truth of the old 
Book, ’which moral philosophers never 
advance upon: “Man that is in honor, 
and understandeth not, is like the beasts 
that perish.” 
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36 Bromfield Street. 


Teachers’ Bibles, 
Sunday-school Libraries, 
Lesson Helps, 

Singing Books, 

Wall Maps, 

S. S. Concert Exercises, 
Picture Papers, 

Reward Cards, 
Temperance Literature, 
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Only Five Cents ! 


Tuis is all a single number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? It is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-page 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 


service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. 


The colored map alone 


is worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates : 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cemts; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cemts each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 


@ year. 


No charge for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 


rate. A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it, 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ENTS WANTED to Seli the NEW BOO 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Culti wo a all ney ed iat the Best Man: 
in the ner 
Me and Care for Stock med 7 it; t; Manage 


Parm 

How susie as Moncey on wane Farm, 

149, Tiinstrations, pet ba a Ag 
J. C. MeCURDY & Con Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1000, REWARD. 


For any hetere | machine that will wash cleaner, quick- 
er, with less labor and wear and tear of clothes, than the 
ROBBINS FAMI! Y WASHER AND BLEACHE 
ed Oct. 3.1871. No rubbing required. It — the bestin 
the world, and cannot get. out of orde Goo 
AGENTS WANTED, BOTH MALE AND 
FEMALE. yore for degeriptive circulars and testi- 
monials. Price 
BIsSsEL MANUFACTURING 





_ AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICcCTORIAL. 


HISTORY orm: WORLD 


pL. full and authentic enecwnse of eve’ 
tion of ope t and modern Gnas, om includ Aa aw 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Em @ middle ages, the crusades, the feuda) 


preys e reformation, the discovery and settlement 

f the New a etc., ete. It contains 6734 fine his- 
forical engravings, ‘and is the most sod for History 
ot the orld ever published. — ‘or specimea 


pages and extra terms to mts. Add 
NATIONAL Purine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED. AGENTS 3:3: 


tor an entire new 
for the Y: 


Book--‘‘ The Bible 
and Fireside Commentater,”’ being the 
precepts and narratives of ~ ah ag A cat ay 
with comments in simple and attractive maceaue 
old and young. The best book of the season. ts 
ave 10 copies a day. Over 600 Onilly lhus- 
tra with over 100 fine —_ — color maps. 
Price, $3.00. Extra terms to Ta Address for cir- 
culars. J. H. CHAMBERS & St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS WA NTED welt Wiebe. aye 
ENITTING Wi 


CHINE ever i:ivented, 1 knit a 





air of stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes, It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Ma:s. 


BIBLE “GOMMENTATO R 
Em bodies best rexults of latestresearch. Bright and re <i 
able, 475 lilustrations. Many new features. Selis to all 


elassese Low in price (Only 68.75.) Extra terms 
BRADLEY, GARBATSOX & Co., 66 N.4th St.,Philadel’a, Pa. 


BOOK, *s: Aone jo 8 
AP te to GU 





Business 
uld at once 
DL SEY, 
Cornbill, Boston, Mass. 


Cz AFFEE’S Phonographic Institute. Oswego,N. Y., 
_gives instruction injPhonography BY MAIL; 








BARCLAY ST., New TORK. 
E.B.TREA 


757 BROADWAY, N. gti ce 

1-7 of First-class 
mn Books, gives — 
omiplayment, to all wei en Ee 
trated circulars, and proof that $150 per month is 
— sent on — on. 


DOUBLE HARPOON — 


HORSE HAY-FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 

__ Kennett Square, Chester Co., 


YOU CAN TAKE NOTES OF SERMONS &c IN 


SHORTHAND 


after a short course of INSTRUCTION BY MATL 
Send for circular. H, Angell, 410 4th Ave. N.Y. 


“\ HORTHAND and SPELLING REFORM. 
END 3 cent stamp for pamphlets. 
BURNZ & CO., 2% Clinton Place, New York 


aan WESTERN Soqp Am. GUN WORKS, 
Peace n*.. = - ieee urs, 














— 


Send stamp for ( ‘atalogue. ve 
Ri fles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent o. o. d. for examination 
SPY aeatnresactpncume eoacor = 
ars 
McAllister ¥ Mfr. Optician, 49 Nassan 8t., N. Y. 


GET BCH ‘Selling our Rubber Stamps and Music. 
1 free. The best sheet music at balf price. 
Catalogue t COOK & BISSELL, Cleveland, O. 


IG PAY ns sell rr FaMILyY Records. Term 

free. H. OCKER, Fayetteville, Pa. 
LADI FS akon Sa da 
Address Ellis M 


yin thelr ¢ own city or town. 
It: PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 





"Pg Co. W: altham, Mass 
@. A. HanpEer & Bro., Cleveland, O. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
BRADFORD | ACADEMY 


The oun’ vor: cotamence Sept. 7, 1880. 
For circulars app ply to Miss ANNIE ki. JOHNSON, 
Principal , Mass. 





Pinckney’s Agency for 
Schools and Teachers 
troduces to School jaw Families superior Ameri- 





oo and Fore’ any Department of In- 
Ter Teen _ ar ‘eaned pay Teach- 
ore’ Bulletin. List of Boh I Properties t for Sale or to 
Rent, and other valuab! Furnished 
in ‘s School - a = 
ne. oo ry 
Edition, or special catal y dchool 
on our list, free at office. or mailed for mia 6 cents. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCK 
(T.) Domestic Building. cor. 14 St. & Biwo, yw. Y. City. 
Sayin SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street ws ~~ 


Best advantages ore @ thorough education. Refers by 
rmission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of at Sun- 
y School Times, and Rev. 8. W. y.. -—Naaa il Pine 


Street, Philadelphia, ws ag ‘circulars, 
MRS. J ARDUS, Principal. 
M4PLEWoop MUSIC a EMINGRY. for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate 
course, with ee and recitals weekly. 


r 
academical year. iis can enter at an tine.) 
For catal en asanae ROF. D. 8. BABCOCK, East 
Haddam. mn. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 

Geo. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best building 

of its class. Terms low. Ladies’ college. College pre- 

ratory for young men. Music, Art, Commercial 
ranches. Don’t fail to send for catalogue. 


NORMAL. MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


Canandaigua 

mmer School. Thera Bone y prom ia a 7 to Aug. 10. 

A delightful summer resort. Good board at low 
prices. The instruction of ten eminent musicians, in- 
peas H. SHERWOOD, Piano, Eveen x THAYER, 
Organ, HARRY WHEELER, Voice, L. H. SHERWOOD, 
Theory. A full course not Sagat anywhere outside 
the largest cities, for only $15.00, including at least 15 
iano, organ, song, Violin, and ‘cello recitals. All in- 
ferent in music should send for circular to WM. H. 
ERWOOD, Director, 157 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
‘AVERFORD yp Haverford College P. O., 
Pa. Thomas Chase, L President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia.” Under care of Society of 
Friends. Classical and Scientitic Courses. For circu- 


lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
EASTHAMPTON , MASS, prepares boys AS ryt Lag 
colle; and scientific schools. Tuition, 960 a 

. 8a week. Free tuition La — and denecving 
students. Fall term will 1388. For 


Sept. 
catalogue containin full mioreeetion, address, 
J. W. FATRBANES, Pu. D., Principal. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


A girl ma y= be educated in the best manner under ee 
pe pane be nences of a quiet home, and the gu! 

ers who share these ye og with her dally, y, 

at this school. We aim to lay the foundations ofthe 

truest culture; we use no forcin 


and we no 
ness. Only 12 pupils received. rite for circular. 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. Miss BONNEY 

and Miss Dituay®, Principals. This oldest and 
barged Boarding and Day School in Philadelphia will 
commence its 3ist year at 1615 Chestnut St., Sept. 22d. 


gt Sse BY A LADY et 
years’ ¢ ——- in teaching Eng. 

Latin. Ft Preach inna usic, a situation next ta! 

ences: Prof. C. L. C. Miner, Blacksburg, Va.; Col. x. 

Pendleton, Lexin, ton, Va.; 

D.D., Richmond, Va.; Mr. Wm. Battle, Tarboro, N. 


NES, Garysvi lle, Pr. Gon oe _—" 
vai BOARDED —A few Summer boarders 
can find accommodations, on moderate terms, 

at Silver e, Susquehanna County, Pa. The lake 

is a beautiful sheet'of water, and the seginn = —_ 
brated for pure air, and attractive scene: 
the terminus of a railroad connecting with thet Lehigh 

Valley Railway at Tunkhannock is 9 miles distant; 

Binghampton on the Erie Railway is 12 miles. 

Churehes are within two miles of the house, and a 

comers Lap hay ear dy resides ie four miles Boats 

carriages on hand; good fishing and bathing. For 

Sanat particulars, address 

MRS. EDWARD W. ROSE, 
Sheldon, Susquehanna County, Penn’a. 
"AN LOAN’S CATSKILL MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 
contains Bird’s-eye View, and descriptions 
of 80 Boarding-houses on or near the Catskills. Mailed 

for 35cents. Walton Van Loan, Catskill, N. Y. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


ON THE 


S. S. LESSONS FOR 1880, 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 CENTS. 
Address 


8. PAXSON & Co., 
207 North Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 


Sizes and Prices. 


Diam.of Wo’t with Cost of 
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. . 130.00 
RUMSEY & C9., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 

A book which poe be read by every one wishing to be 


doubtin, 
TUst PU PUBLISHED. 


FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
Or, THE SINNER SAVED. 





By James H. BRooKks. 132 
25 cents per = v3 es 50 per dozen. 
8. PAXSON & OC xo Sixth 


pages. Price, paper, 

Cloth, BO conta. 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Everybody who 

muses a dictionary 









Dictionary Hol- 
der. Indispensable 








best hea vy steel wire. 
Price: Japanned. $2; 
pS all brightplated,#2.50. 

Sent by express on 
recelar of price. Descriptive circulars free. W. H. 
SUT. ERLAND, 19) W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 
Giwes greater facility in writing «a 
duces at once a BLACKER MANUSCRIPT. 
For Sale by the Principal Stationers, or 
BL. LIPMAN, 54 8S. POURTH ST., PHILADA, 
Nete, Sermon, Papers, ge 





are 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Tecches how to fens nay oe yh; how to be weil 


in body and min 30e. a volume. Samples /ree. 
Address 


T. F. HICKS, M.D., Vinemont, Berks Co., Pa. 
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Bingis o co) jes (01 (one quarter), each...... sesegacess _ ae 

es, or over, to one address for one school, 

“Ss 00 per hundred. 

copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 

18.00 per hundred. 

Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
essrs, Hodder and iiguahton, T Feternester 








a + E. ©., will send The Amenoen ee jun et 
Times, free, for a year, to che pape n ae 
ae: Sor hee ten mating? prea. e bo will 
80 eS ee ree t wo! 
aa will Palso The Scho. fropence, 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
gente par eputa fine (is linen to am beth). pach ingore 
ne nes 

tion, whether for one time or ¢ mare, excepting ag’ the 
months of November and Dece ng spose 
months there being a large extra "clroulation 


, together 
with a —* of advertising matter for tte. columns, 
the rate bd ny be 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments reruber and in the year, but runnin 
through overn ¢ Dee, will be c 
at the increased rate f eight 
months. It is believed tl thas this uniform low rate, 
which makes THs ie ag SOHOOL TrmxEs the cheap. 
est advertising medium far. among the rel 
woes. will meet with e ners 9 proval o ad: 

oO 
partment will be 


rtisers. The rate for 
ive, leaded) in the Business 
counted line tor each insertion and for 


ues of those 


pectal Not Notices (solid 


cents per line for each 
insertion at any sengon. ne When a en any pertain agent 
offers lower rates than here given, he tly 


violates the capliiien & tem hn he is allowed the 
regular agents’ comm: ion, and thereby forfeits his 
: phd, conpernt Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be add dreased to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
LADIES READ. For 30c. Canvas Tidies, 
fringed and embroidered, 17 x 17; or Lace 
tidies, 23 x 23; or Venus Safety Belt; or 
Skirt Supporter ; or 4 hemmed Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs ; or Star Garnet Set, pin and ear- 
drops, will be sent by mail. 


FOUR NEW THINGS FOR MEN. Cuff 


Holder ; or Spiral Wire Sleeve Holder; or 
Self-acting Drawer Supporter ; or Gents’ Gar- 
ter, 25c. each, or four for 80c. Two colored 
woven border handkerchiefs; or 2 plain, 
White Linen Handkerchiefs ; or 1 pair Linen 
Cuffs ; or 2 Linen Collars; or 12 white neck- 
ties ; ora good undershirt, ‘for 25c., from 

J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THIN, 
Suxets of Brilliant 


~ Transiucent paper. Fills a 
vacancy long felt in a 
tion of common window-panes, ete. 


A new, neat occupation 


FOR THE LADIES 


In tastefully beautify ing! their homes, It is easily 
applied to Glass in Windows of Churches, 
idenoces, OMlices, &c.,with the unique effect 
of Stained Glass, Two patterns, each 12x18, 
mailed with full instructions, &c,, for 
‘ Hilustrated, colored price Pl 
. Mists and cirevlars. Full particu. |» 
lars of eee 6 Gubthegrepd ond. of" 
Agents’ Herald, Free. 
Sy, pn, AgontaWanied. ws 
* 717 Sanso™ 
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| HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WaATTLes, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


Slate .....06 tetbetetee podneiiee vetabbhedebvecsbbonebetouh pies 
(This blank for use only by. American | subscribers. >. 





COC ERR e meee eee near ewe seeeee 


oeeeceseees PT Teri ST Pees et et er er eri it ttt re rete eee tte eT) 








SPRING | TRANSFER GN 


eRNATIONAL SUNDAY Sc HOOLLE 


m FULL te 


SESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
THE BLACKBOARD AND fee 


SS 


SS 
SENT FREE 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


AMPLE C¢ 


pres 


PY 


PROVipence LITHOGRAPH 


FREE 





j 
VIDE Ne 


Co. 





Mabin, LUN & var 








PENCES HOLDERS PASE. ete. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW Y 
send for Price List. 
Our Goods are for sale by First-class Dealers in U.S. 







L, J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, tor private or for 


a 


~ «* 
omnes || = ponte | [ma 


Catalogues, 10 cen 
Betopticon Manual, 6th F: a, “had cents. 
Splendid Outfite at Bottom Pri 


~ SPECTACLES» 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
be convinced. 

R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1018 Chestnut Street. Ph ladelphia, J Pa, 


“ESTABLISHED 1854. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 


= 


——> 











Manufacturers of the thickest roofing made. Two 
and Three- nt | Felts, Granite Roofing, pet Lining. 
Sheathin; all kinds. Or: for Samples and Cir- 
cular, COMP. , 107 South 


ENN ROOFL 
Second Street, Phisdelphis, Pa. 





-CAMPBELL’S ADJUSTABLE 


WINDOW CORNICE 





Is beyond, all ques- 
tion the only 
rfect Cornice made, A child can adjust it 
any window from 3 to 5% feet wide. Made in 

many styles, rich and ele gant in design. Beauti- 

fully finished in Walnut, Ebony and Gold, _Thous- 
ands een in use. Send 

List Address, 

OsBoRN CORNICE Co., ‘Tow EDO, Onto. 


Katabhis hea 1853. 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works, 


SLMTL MANTELS 


nd most beautiful designs, and all other 
Seeeeti actions Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
A Salesroom : 1216 Ridge Avenne. 
— "Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for TUustrated Catalogue and I rice. List. 


STATEN ISLAND | 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New 
York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St.. cor- 
ner TMilaty, Brooklyn; 110 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ Dresses, 
Shawls, Velvets, Cloaks, etc. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, ane, ete., 
Cleaned without Ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments Cleaned or Dyed without Rip- 
ping. Lace Curtains and Window Shades Cleaned. 
Crape Veils Dyed and Refinished. 


GOODS RECEIVED & RETURNED BY EXPRESS, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well-as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Tienes. 


for Illustrated Price 










Thousands —— the 
here and abroad, and spend thousands of 
search for health, when a few doses of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


would accomplish the same results, at the cost of a 
few cents. Each bottle contains from thirty to forty 
giaanen of Sparkling Seltzer, which makes it positively 
the cheapest, as well as the most efficacious mineral 
water extant, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD “CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Gards-~Sentiment Oye ee Verse 
Cards —Good Desire s—and i reg Cards. 
TEACHERS a. be EDUCATIO L_ CARDS 
SENT FREE to address. J. H. BUFFORD 4 
SONS, Publishers of "Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 14) 
Franklin Street, Bosto: n, Mass. 


Mineral Springs, 


Ollars in 


J.&R.Lamb, 59 CarmineSt., N. Y: 


ARIISTIC BANNERS 


in colors and gold on silk. 


Heraldic Devices, Symbols, &c, 


Send for Handbook by mail with 
full information to 59 Carmine Street. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show rns riors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get cireular and estimate. 

A libera: discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK. 551 Pear! Street. New York. | 


R. GEISSLER, 
a CHURCH FURNISHER. 
; Silk Sunday-school Banners, 


The Best Made. Send for Circular. 
PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, TAB- 
LETS, AND CHAIRS, 35 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Beils of Pure Copper and ~— Jon Church 
Sohcole, Fire Fire pice “a 
VANDUZEN & caiteneegnn 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell “Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BEL. Foun 

Troy, N. Y., manufacture a ag quality of Bells: 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 9am Cata- 
poqece cons free to parties needing | bells, 



















For marking 
common A 
ration. Establish 


Winout a Dre a Pp ut 8 ree 





ow larger - 4 Rsk 2 also for 
saiy casi sad biploms at Codes 
Exhibiti r 
Sold by all Stationers, 
— F aan Fancy Goods 


BOOTS BY MAIL = “without out extra charge. All | o 


their locality affords can “po from me (for men, 
women, or children). if net satisfied, return them. 
Fine hoots asneciaity M. G. Palmer. Portland, , Me. 





THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


’\ Has a Pad differing from all 
= Others, is cup-shape, with Self 
, Adjustin Ball in center, ~ +2 
itselfto 1 positions of the 
while the 1 in the cup hol s 
the rupture just as a rson 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ti. 












d in The Scholars’ 


SE the Order of | Seawice, foun 
yn in leafiet. form at 75 centa per 
for postage 


uarterly. 
hundved. “N We ox 





Recent S. ‘s. Publications. 


ay 16mo wabbdbesice 
THE MISTRESS OF THE ‘HOUSE. “iémo 

YEAR AT POPLAR ROW. 
HUBBELL’S 8. S. LIBRARY RECORD. 





1 Oo 
4to. 1% 
HUBBELL'S 8S. 8. TREASURER'S CASH AC- 

COUNT. 4to 7 


OCrowell’s Cheap Sunday-school Library, No. 6. 


Fifty Volumes. 16mo. Reduced from $57.85 to $29,00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 
The CHEAPEST and BEST COMMENTARY 
on the WHOce BIBLE, in One 
Volume, for $3.50 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


by Jamieson, Fausset & Brown. 


Crown 8vo. 1421 pp. Cloth, red edges. 
THOMAS ¥. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


The CHEAPEST and BEST Edition of 
SHAKESPEARE Complete in 
One Volume, for $1.00. 


“CROWELL’S EDITION, ’’ reprinted from 
the Globe edition, with Glossary, index to 
Familiar Passages, and Index to the Uharac- 
ters in each Play; 


This edition is indispensable for cross reference, ita 
line numbers being used in Schmidt’s Lexicon, Ab- 
bott’s Grammar, and by the majority of recent edi- 
tors and critics. Onevolume, 12mo, 1097 pp. Cloth, 
plain edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


For Sunday-school Libraries. 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
ouse have recently issued the following: 


AMID THE SHADOWS 


1 2 
FROM FATHER TO SON, * yo) 
DAY WITH A DEMON, . . . 40 
STEP BY STEP, . . 4 
LIONEL FRANKLIN'S VICTORY, . . 12 
SOUGHT AND SAVED, ° re 13 
THE CURSE AND THE CUP, ° ° ° 40 
HIS HONOR THE MAYO . 12 
THE iNGoa bes: — “EROS, 1 00 
NO DANGER. 123 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLI SATIONS, 


THE DIVINE LAW AS TO WINES. 
By Geo. W. Samson, D.D.,  . 
TEN LECTURES ON ALCOHOL. 12mo, 30 pp. By 
B. W. Richardson, M.D. Cloth, $1; paper cover, .o0 
JUVENILE TEMPERANCE RECITER. 16mo, 64 
p., .10. Containing 66 carefully selected articles 
tor readin and recitations for young children in 
Sunday-schools, etc. 
FALLACIES ABOUT TOTAL ABSTINENCE. An 
Address by Canon Farrar, ).D. i2mo, 24 pp., .10 
ALCOHOL AnD. THE SRV Rae. ome, 2 PP. | 
Hon. R. C. Pitman, ° ° 


Temperance Lesson Leaves. 


The National Temperance Society has just issued a 
new Temperance n Leaf for the use 6f Sunday- 
schools the last Sunday in June, entitled: “ Tempta- 
tion terough oe AS ” It contains Texts, Questions, 
Illustratio - 4 “ ponsive Readings, Primary 
Lessons. y us, @ our pages. rice, 50 cents per 
hundred. Address tas 


nates 326 pp. 
gt bo 


J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York City 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


SABBATH 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


SELECTED WITH 
GREAT. CARE 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
LOWEST 
PRICES, 
&e 


















The 
great 
success 
of Model 
Libraries 
1 & 2, has en- 
couraged us to 
Noss MODEL 

3, containing 
50 large vols., 16mo; 
$25 NET, TO SCHOOLS. 
This affords a rare op- 
portunity for securing books 
of an unquestioned character, 
and suited to any denomination, 
at a low price. American Tract 
Society, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, or San 
Francisco, Catalogues on application. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


Gok R, - Ag © he Semand for our outline ma; 
that 0 edit new ones, for 
MISSION “SONCERTS & and Sublic lectures, as well as 
Sunday-schools. All our Maps are trom the newest 
material, and best in the worid—no mere copies of 
any. We are in correspondence with Wyld & Stan- 
ford of London, with Berlin, Paris, and elsewhere, and 
yet no maps are equaily cheap. All our maps are 
most critically edited. Generally, unless by special 
wy a= two sizes for outline. 10 by 6 ft., $5.00; 

4 00. The translucent mission maps for 
A tare beautiful, 

Tne ABLE OF DISTANCES from Jerusalem, of 
all Pt. disc:.vered sites in and around Palestine, 
may had separately from the new map by Drs. 
Osborn ‘and Coleman.” It is neatly printed on heavy 
paper, 14x20 inches. A colored index-msp explains 
and accompanies each table. Every teacher should 
bave a copy, as it has been prepared by Dr. H. 8. 
Osborn from the most correct authorities, German and 
Knglish, reviewed to the present month, and no Bible 
Dictionary, nor map, is equally correct. Sent for cost 
of postage and casing on remitiance of ten one-cent 
stamps, Or ten cents, with full circulars of all our 
maps, Address THE MAP PUBLISHERS, 


seers wi Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 
“12 NEEDLES 


and AGENTS’ 
ow sent free 
fer one three- come. LONDON 
NEEDLE CoO. 2 * 24 d4th — N.Y. 
R Price List of best 1 syAu CHAIRS, address, 
with green stamp, VT, N, W, Co., Springfield, Vt, 
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| “Wecan pony oot ‘vecomumand itto all who wish to 
lunday-School ay | Dike a book x bo Been ; a ~~ Professor of Biblical SAFE. PROMPT, LIBERAL, 
| Literature in Battie Cree Sollege. 
We have no hesitation in placing thisnew | facti h 
book beside anything in the market. Its ‘It bas given general satisfact on, and elicited igh 


os rom soot dee oC mone Pores | PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO 
hymns are “ the finest of the wheat,’’ care- resident of onic Sunday schoo! Convention. > . 
fully separated from the chaff. Its tunes ! l<~ oO 

are unusually sweet and tender. The people ‘ 

say of it: 

Of a character that will become popular. 
A number-one Sunday-School Book. 

A book of pre-eminent excellence. 
Excellent music and poetry. 

Extraordinarily good. Hard to excel. 
The book is a gem. It will wear. 
The best I have yet seen. | Tip Top 

ry that it claims to be. Unsurpassed. 

A perfect treasury of song. | A grand success. 
One of the ablest composers in the country says: 
“Comparing it with - , the most successful book 
published in the past year, I am convinced ‘S. 8. 
Songs’ is better adapted’ for Sunday-Schools, and of a 
higher degree of excellence.” 

But the best test will be a thorough examination. 
To afford you an opportunity to examine it, we will 
send a copy, postpaid, for 15 cents to any S. 8. Su- 
per intendent or Minister in the United States, 


INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of 
policy. Liberality and accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative man- 
agement. Strict business methods. 


Gentlemen of address and intelligence wanted to act as agents. Apply to 
the C ompany. 








No time or expense bas been spared in making the 
The book has 160 pages, and sells at 35 cents fora song Anchor equal immerit to any book of the 
— copy i $3.60 per dozen: $25 per Cleveland: 0 kind ever issued. Send for a sample co 


py. 
LAUER & YOS Price in board covers, 35c,; $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per 


100. In cloth, 0c. per copy ; $40 per 100. If ‘sent by 
mail, whether singly or by the quantity, the full retail 
price will be charged. 

Address orders to ALEX. MCCONNELL, Agent Amer- 
| ican Tract Society, 50 Madison Street, Chicago; 


or 
J. E, WHITE, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





at USIC. My None 8 Bd Ring. New 
Song.— D. Thom n. 35 cts. 
’ Further Side.—New a “ny ph by W. T. Farlynne, 
Premium Sehdey-etha Son £ Book oom 9 Thoughts —— by Shannon. ‘The oo Has been manufactured in this country for ten years, and all orders for both the United 
fi 1880 Porter. 32 cts. General Granta Weleome March, | States and Canadas are filled by WOOLRICH & CO., whose name appears on every 
or ‘ —Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz.—J. R. H. 4 | label. Itisnot, therefore,an imported article. Its use, however, for 20 years in England 
ets. An plece of Music ape 2 " aon ot price. . ‘ . ’ o » > aan 
This New and Beautiful Song Book nt LEE & WALK and 10 years in America shows its standard worth. Ridge’s Food is NOT a medicine, 


1113 Chestnut {. Philadelphia, Pa, i iti i imi 
is now ready. We have abundant | —. Destuut Stree' elp _but a highly nutritious, and because a COOKED FOOD, easily assimilated. Take no 


facitities te Gatines the Ghameenés eow L ~TARG TEST STOCK IN THE CITY. new untried preparation because offered at a cheap price, when Ridge’s Food can be 








btained f. all ; D i + 35 t d d 
ordered with despatch, Examine it! THE HENRY F. MILLER ee - — —a rss a wheats bath = 


Send at once! Your order will be | @™*®"* Pe ameaoen U hm sn edn NUTRITION aa LIFE. a ge oe re a ye 
| Pt ige ~~ ACED. 
filled in turn. ~ P I A N oO Ss. 


AN_INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTSANDCHILDREN. 

A_SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 





192 pages; $30 per hundred,in boards. sed by all the reat artists. Universally recom- 
A Specimen Copy, in paper cover, sent mended ty he Mrical Proteaton. OF THE Day. 
for examination on receipt of 25 cents. 

Ask your Bookseller for it. Specimen 
pages free. 











BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76 East NINTH STREET, 








——_—_--#e—_—- 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. YP corivea celebrated Dietetic Preparation Is, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 


176 
Pages of the choicest 


Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 


derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 

Invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physiclans--representing a very high degree F 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 
: ‘ ? = Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to 
and Praise Meet- : stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo-~- 

ings, and a fine The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos sitlon--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Flesh and 

1 : f Compare with the best in Market. Blood. That which Is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
selection 0 Their CYCLOID PIANO is a wonderful and im- | friendly to the Braln, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
Metre Tunes portant invention. It substitutes a Parior Grand. 


















CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 


























Incidental to Childhood. SOLD Bv__ 
OL And, while It would be difficult to con=- 
Wesussewtv awd for Church The Palace Or an ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more SS pRUGEISTs 
this to be decidedly Choirs. Has no superior in tone and workmanship. Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing PHARMA AND ba 
the best MUSIC For sale only by and Strengthening as an allment in Fevers, PHARMACISTS 
< ever publi 8 Get th oH Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen= 
Oulmios Socmmearion ; 4 PI we (J; EPP E, ot eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence In — ORIOLES 
choicest music, including Corner Sixth and Thompson Streets, Sintetphia. all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 2 UNITED STATES 27 
an elementary department 


on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 



































COLUMBIA BICYCLE. F : | 
and Music writersin theland. Bin BOSTON, MASS. FF UA is JELLY. PRESS] | 
most healthful of outdoor sports, It 
Publishers, YORK, PA. Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
ba ameeae Street. “Boston, Mass. Ty, eceentle a i a. 
very f th t: 
By W.A.ocoEN. NOW Ready SET bank of the conmtry. 
versary and Christmas Songs, besides the many — LARS and specifications furnished on a application. THE BEST Se wg WORLD. 
firmly bound. $3.60 per doz., boards; retail, 35cts. A OR ON by mail, 
ee ee ee nut,5 octave, double reed, 7 com. organ nicely finished, Shoice, ait labeled, for 3 12 for $2 FROM ALLFRUITS B 
By R. G. Stapes, (Author of Gospel Echoes) now ready. | Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, boxed & shipped only $97.75 THE DINGEE & CONARD CC., 


A practicalroad machine. Indorsed 

gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per ESTABLISHED IN 1827. atigupents three Mid t..dhoremettes 

great Organ in ri ana pentin Church, Brooklyn; and of rice list: or, 10c. for catalogue, price 

EW JOY BELLS  CHUE 
THE D DINGEE & % CONARD ¢ CO’S rine 
We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
able pieces for Young People’s Meetings, Rares gs ° Second-hand Organs in great variely for sale at ba Our G ent ee and distributing 
an 
“i ts 

eample ae by mail, 25 ps Raggg ee Paty ages Roe OReAx FOR ONLY $50 cash. Direct from Factory —— pat oy for frmediate bloom sf ome j 

complete in every res warranted for 5 years. | 26 f. 35 for 75 fi 10 loo for $13. . : 
FUUNT of BLESSING ‘ PEERLESS ORGAN 00., Port Colden, N. J. pA) SA Shea che Rose Culture EVERY FAMILY (43 ; ' 

17-STOP ORGANS =| 3/8 Hesegnes toes: | or 
— over Hundred Finest WN TOR 
tr Hy 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- Rose | Gore wees, w oct Graver Chester Co.. a E NTE R PR | S 2 MANUF 6) 
BEST Sunday Schools, Family ob Ssin acorns 


Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum has 
+H OOK & H ASTI N GS, been Incontestably proven. JOHN JOHN CARLE & SONS. NEVER, 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn ; 
by the medic pa pee sion as the 
© 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati power of any ordinary man. Send 
ist, and Bieyeltn Woum 
TH POPE MEG CO. 
For Sunday Schools \ 
Mr. OCDEN de scknow ledges an author of great grea is pipes only) at prices varying from 4400 to li | _# ! a \= 
ability, aud these New Hymns and MELopres will 000, and upwards. a a 
touch the great public pulse of S.S. Workers. The fine bap am “A ee eg yoy ey eae ease. 
selection of Infaut¢ lass Songs, ‘Temperance, Anni- ) lat Bn a By ae 
long felt want. 160 pages, handsomely printe gains to purchasers. these Denntadal Ee T Rea Wed Strong Pot ; 
FORSEED! NGANDC EXTRACTING JUICE 
Address V WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo. oO. pore, Pkg op ER TS 19 for $33 
Sorts. Address RTALG WE TRE 
ment be sure to see my Pigeusomer offer ilustrated, PHILA Dd a Se on es 
ss DANIEL F 















Worship, Prayer Meet- free. ; aes svete, Se Ub NDEX ICAL SILVER SOAP) | T | 0) say 4 ee = 
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Se oadieeas 
hammock Seems 
d ‘ies straighi Folded ped 
It is just tine thing or 
offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportamen, etc. Good 
for the lawn, piazza, or “ coolest place in the house.” 
Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of 
price, or C,O. D. For 50 ets, extra, with order, I 
will prepay expressage to aly railroad station east of 
Mississippi River and north 6f Mason and Dixon’s 
or 75 RA ae Missouri and Lowa, 
MON W.LA , 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; “207 Canal St., Max” Y. ork; 165 North Second St., 






General Exercise. Is fuli of Pinted a Ware, ana for cleaning Window Glass, Mirrors, | ——_ aa tens na : 
N Marble, Tin, etc. It is much more convenient and effec- COT (not painted Duck 
Mi Us | C new and popular tunes. Sure A FINE STATIONE RYT tive than plate powders, and may be used even by inex. = ( phate Si ite vated 
rien with perfect safety, as it contains not 
to please. Sample pages rs & ENGRAVING, ng that can T pesstbly injure the finest plate or jewelry, 
Price, OC. $3.00 per doz. 
a x, 4 other Soap for cleaning fine se Paint, Statu- 
CENTRAL Book ConcEeRN ILLUMI NATING, etc. Sold every where. © fateoniy by ROBINSON 
Chicago, Ul. or Cincinnati, O. S DIE SIN KING | BROS. & CO., W' fithrop Square. Boston. oe A 
+ THE FaMILy Wask BLURB. 
‘SINCING BOOKS STAMPING] | BARLOW'S | 5 oti 
of the right sort equ lly well adapted for use in both 
I, 
Is a collection of tunes and hymns which have proven 
by use to be the most popular and durable for general | 
use. Sample copies sent on receipt of 25 cents. Only 
$20 per hundred, : 


oreven the most delicate skin. It is far superior 
Sunday-school and Church SBS BLAS > &. spot ere re Fe 
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INDEPENDENCE BELLS. | 
A FOURTH OF JULY 


Sunday-school Exercise. 


RICHT 
EAUTIFUL 
ELLS. 


Price, FIVE DOLLARS oe pemgred co és. Send 
ten cents for Sample. RD GANNETT 
52 Bromfield Street. Boston. ; 


‘TO THE OCEAN! 


CAHILL HOUSE, 84 Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, N, J, 


Mrs. M. PD, Cahill, haying No, 0. the CAHILL 
HOUS. + = 


ed by 
poe Seatly 7 ett thr it LW eek begreas 
ry beds, gas, wo minutes 
walk frown the beach ty lar bathio 


y conc! 
gage is aatvered without delay. Having added many 
new attractions, the coming season will even more 
successfulthan the last. Carriages to hire. Bath-rooms 
and bathing-suits. Also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, for the pleasure of guests, 
free, Private stable for use of guests having their own 
horses. Rooms may be engaged and information ob- 
tained of Mrs. M. D. Cahill, 1314 Arch St , Philadelphia, 
where her large doubie house, (over thirty rooms,) is 
open all the year for permanent and transient guests. 


BLATCHLEY’S se 
Horizontal Freezer. 





The most Economical Freezer in the world. Will 
Prieta Three quarts of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 
an ae ete., 7) } the finest quality in every respect, 


use, y less than four 
powtae a tce and flve ninutes time. 








CHARLES a “‘BLATCH LE 
308 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


©O.W.PACKER’S 








“STANDARD” 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


Are durable, substantial, and 
m: 


Cream, u i 

etc., In_the shortest 

lme. as gale a dealers in 
goods gener- 


Price tat oo on, 
ACKER, } Manuf'r Ph fa. Pa. 


DOLD Hanave saa RON 


a7. oon a — THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 


EMBROIDERIES, WHITE 
GOODS and CURTAINS. 


JON w. 


t on application. 
wow xorg A SN patna 


SHOULD Sh THE 


EUREKA WALL PROTECTORS 


No house ts complete without them 

faraieare dealers ehow them to you, Twataé ¢ oa Fen 

Dg them if they do not keep them in stock 

ner IL PRICE ( r} E DOLLAR. 

_ Manufactured exclusiy: ely at Michigan City, Indiana. 
ELGIN WATCHES 

ol ata *Chaalos ain, sows, 8 ape 2 Mickel, # gn 

te GF). Chaine hr * Catalague = 

STaNDaRD pid be 
eae Pa. 





of CELERY PLANTS, etc., send to 
c RUPERT, Touisvilie, beark Co., Ghio. 


Se ROOT os PACKAGE, ss T. = 
HIRI RES Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 
sta, 





anufeowrer, 215 M 





Ready! heady! ! 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for the third quarter of 1880 is now ready. It 
contains a fine colored map, two full-page pictures, and a great variety of lesson matter. It 
will be sent by mail at the following rates: Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents 5 


100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), 5 cents each; 200 copies or 


over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred, a year. No charge for postage. Subscriptions 
are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. A specimen copy will be sent free to any 
superintendent or teacher requesting it, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila, 


As this Is 
the month In which 


> Dry Goods for Summer< 


we have made extraordinary preparations. 
This is especially the case in our Mall Department 
for supplying those who do not live in the City. 5 
Let us know by postal card what kinds of goods 
you wish to buy, and we will send PROMPTLY an 
unusually large variety of samples of the newest 
things up to the very day your letter reaches us. 
For this season we issue five Catalogues, one 
being too small to conveniently represent our 
present stock, Either or all will be mailed free upon 
receipt of postal card, stating which numbers are 
desired. 





No. 1,—Cataiogue of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil< 
dren’s Made-up Wear. Illustrated. 


No. 2.—Men’s and Boys’ Wear. Illustrated. 


No. 3.—Dress Goods and all kinds of plece 
goods. 


No. 4.—Trimmings and Fancy Goods. Illus=- 
trated. 


No. 5.—Housekeeping Goods. Illustrated. 


We keep everything in Dry Goods and Outfits, 
thus enabling a customer to get all of an order at 
one place, and save the annoyance and expense of 
several packages from different stores (an impor~ 
tant item). 


To cover our immense space (2% acres on ground 
floor), we keep in each department a stock 
absolutely unsurpassed for variety, freshness 


and reliability. 
We cheerfully exchange goods, or 
refund money, if articles fail to 
| * be as expected. 
N WANAMA K 


GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COLUMBIA 











FAST COLOR 


DROWN & 00., Makers. _ ARE THE MOST DURABLE: dripping. 


| REAL COMFORT. 


Every one should own a good Hammock. There is no other 
one article that will give one-balf so mach enjoymentin warm 
weather asa hammock stretched in the shade,and any one who 
does not own oue misses much of the pleasure to be obtained in 
the summer mouths. If you are going on s vacation into the 
woods or to the b tak k with you; it will 
repay its cost hundreds of times. The most common Ham’ 
in the country is the imported Mexi Grass H 























, and it will never rot, lastin: 











we will send a 





» 
Pah by mail on receipt of 25 cts, Address. CHAS. 
Bureet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Noneg i niess st Are made of fine, sofi 
on handle: Gingham, will not turn 
“COLU MBIA,” brown or gray, or soil the 


most delicate garment in 


mock 
k; this is 
made of vegetable fibre and svon rots and unravels. The Ham- 
mock we offer is the Gossamer Interwove Ham- 
mock, made of doubled and twisted cotton cord, knottedat 
e mesh. It can be cut ghost se to pieces, yet it will not un- 








; Everywhere known and prized for 
¢ . Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ lelding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Frev. 
J. ESTEY & Co., 
Brattleboro. Vt. 


WATERS’ PIANOS » Soon t ORGANS ! 


Ng aS 
AR- 


struments at BARGAINS: i ON yi 
ments received. HORACE WATE & CO., 
826 Broadway. New York. P. 0. Box 3530. 


PRESTON, KEAN, & CO.., 
BANKERS, 


100 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 


7 in Government securities, also Municipal and 
School Bonds drawing 5,6, and 7 per cent. interest. 
FOREIGN Exchange and Letters of Credit. 
COLLECTIONS made throughout the country. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


e Insurance Co., 
OF PL AD aA. 


CaPITAL, 000. ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11 
SOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


G, CROWELL 
JOHN L. THOMSON. Asst Secretary = 


~ CORNELL & SHELTON, 


Manufacturers of 


MANILLA PAPER GOODS, 


All lines of 


Patent Folding Paper Boxes 


Confectionery, Ice Cream, Drug, Notion, 
Hardware, etc. 
Estimates furnished on Special Styles and Sizes. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PATENT FOLDING CORNUCOPIA. 
(Trade Mark.) 
Our Household Book of Gummed Labels for every 
article needed for Household Stores, 
Jellies, Preserves, Groceries, Medicines, etc., sent 
free by mail for 25 cents. 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
eral that we are filling mail orders to every state in 
the Union. Wesend¢ by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of one dollar. 


a large pattern, stamped in colors on 


burlap, with book and directions for making Send 
stam - circular. Agents wanted. TURKISH RUG 
PA RN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 


K ERNS | 
; Gl C Ee SOPRICONS 


OLS HOME EXHIBAIC 


C.T. MILLIGAN. 


ANZSI WHO SA PAALRDA 





Dictionary Blotter. 


FOR EVERY LETTER WRITER. 


A convenient combination of Blotting Case or Port- 
folio, with complete list of words which writers are 
liable to spell incorrectly, convenient for the desk or 
la For sale by Booksellers aud Stationers. Send 
for descriptive price list. 


5 
STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING HOUSE, 
1121 CHESTNUT * TREET. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





Gossamer 
for $1.50; by mail, post-paid, 25 cents se 
Washington Street,Bestom, Mass. 


Adéress, SPAULDING & CO. Gen’) Agents, The Trade suppitea.? 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Bandsay School Times holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribsta any money that théy lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns, 
. 


Aah ave, 








